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PREFACE 


Surely, the hour has arrived for salvaging the image of T.S. 
Eliot and W.B. Yeats, two major poets of our century, from the 
refuse of wasteful snobbery into which a host of critics have 
dragged their poetical works. 

That Eliot was a conscious artist, who wanted to restore 
poetry to its old place of glory, has been convincingly proved 
by his ceaseless striving after a mode of poetic communication 
which cuts across the present stratilications in society. Applying 
himself assiduously to the task of providing music of poetry 
even in this harsh prosaic age, he has come to reestablish the 
traditional idea of the poet as an entertainer. And he has found 
the rightful place for the poet in the theatre. 

Conscientiously opposed to the modern poet’s subjective 
excursions into the domain of vague and complex analogies 
Eliot has sought to reinstate the primitive magic of poetry that 
resides in the articulation of feeling or in objectification of emo¬ 
tion. This he has worked out in the ‘objective correlatives’ of 
his poems, through a set of images, scenes, situations or person 
or personae which evoke the underlying emotion or the ex¬ 
perience itself. 

Indeed, Eliot’s poems can be justifiably called the unrolling 
of films of human experience, both spatial and temporal. 
Whether it is in the submerged world of Prufrock or in the 
buried past of a Lady, in the mythical unfolding of aTiresias or 
in the enclosed world of a Gerontion, film of experience rotates 
like a wheel of images, often gyrating into a spectrum of 
emotions. When one listens to Eliot’s poetry, the subtle orches¬ 
tration of music and ideas induce in us, what Eliot calls, a 
sense of ‘auditory imagination’. Sometimes, the music does its 
work before the ideas reach their meaning but the ‘music of 
ideas’ finally rings the curtain throwing us into ecstatic fits. 
Herein lies the beauty and the perennial appeal of Eliot’s poetry. 



The present author has tried to explore some functional 
aspects of Eliot’s poetry to highlight his greatness as an artist— 
an artist who is aware of the limitations of his milieu. But 
these explorations have almost invariably revealed that Eliot’s 
poetic art often draws upon the rich emotional content of 
Indian and Western philosophy, to make the ‘Communication’ 
effective. This applies to his quasi-dramatic as well as dramatic 
poetry, which underscore the vitality of a spiritual quest. 

The conflict between the poet and the philosopher in W.B. 
Yeats has often puzzled his critics, who have either made much 
of his Celtic vision, or of his inherent weakness for emotional 
mysticism which seldom overrides his love of occultism. Yet 
the tragic sequence of Yeats’ romantic association with Maud 
Gonne largely accounts for the major shift in Yeats’ poetic 
pattern—the transformation of a dreamy-eyed romantic artist 
into a crass realist who sought to resolve his inner conflict 
through the subjective experience provided by a Hindu monk at 
the later stage of his poetic career. The present study takes 
stock of these interesting aspects of creative influence on W.B. 
Yeats* poetry. 

A conglomeration of several studies of Eliot and Yeats 
undertaken by the author over a span of two decades accounts 
for the scheme of this book, also its strength and weaknesses. 

The author likes to put on record his abiding sense of grati¬ 
tude to his beloved teachers Dr Subodh Sengupts and Prof. P.C. 
Ghosh, who over-saw some of these essays, ere they saw the 
light of day in various academic journals over the years. But 
for the loving care and enlightened interest of Mr Sushil 
Mukherjea of the Minerva Associates, the publication of this 
;book would never have been possible. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ELIOT’S IDEAS 


Eliot’s Conception of poetry is inseparably bound up with 
social consciousness. His theory of poetry grows out of his 
views of life in general. To him, poetry is no pastime. It is 
something ‘serious’ and has a bearing upon society. The social 
uses of poetry, however, are many and varied. They vary with 
the alterations in society. While discussing the nature of 
modern consciousness Eliot remarks— 

“The poet is much more vitally concerned with the social 
uses of poetry and with his own place in society and this 
problem is now perhaps more importunately pressed upon his 
conscious attention than at any previous time.” 

The consciousness of society has bred in him a zeal for ruth¬ 
less analysis of the social ills that have resulted from the lack of 
faith in the objective and absolute values. In his early poems, 
starting with Prufrock, Eliot has aroused considerable interest 
in the futility and anarchy of contemporary life. In these 
poems, however, the boredom and squalor of life with occas¬ 
sional flashes of horror stir the reader out of his complacency. 
They cannot, of course, stand by themselves as poems of faith. 
But an overwhelming sense of emptiness and frustration that 
urge the mind to be conscious of the spiritual realities, the only 
refuge from sham ways of life, is after all a religious ardour. 
Matthiessen has rightly described them as marking “the direc¬ 
tion in which the poet’s experience is leading him, that he has 
ascended step by step from the pit of his Inferno. They voice 
the desire of belief, the understanding of its importance to the 
human spirit, the impalpable movements of the poet’s mind 
from doubt towards acceptance, his gradual apprehension of 
what, encountering in Baudelaire, he has called the greatest, the 
most difficult of the Christian virtues of humility.” 

Thus social consciousness spurred him on to ideas of humi* 
lity, the basic quality of a true Christian, as enunciated by 
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Pascal. The influence of Pascal’s ideas on Eliot was far-reach¬ 
ing. It practically moulded the thought contents of many of 
his poems. The misery of godless man suffering from a bad 
disposition of the heart can only be remedied through Christian 
virtue of humility and submission. But the process is not easy. 
Doubts are to be dispelled through search for the eternal 
premises. Tennyson has elaborated on this issue in his philoso¬ 
phic poem In Memoriam. Honest doubt according to Tennyson 
is a true guide to faith. Through persistent enquiry and search 
can a desolate soul come in touch with the Absolute ? But the 
malady of the modern world is knowledge which stands con¬ 
trasted with wisdom. Knowledge is of the mind and wisdom of 
the soul. Hence Tennyson laid great stress on acquisition of 
wisdom rather than of knowledge. So the search is all impor¬ 
tant. Doubters must try heart and soul to have more light. 
Pascal says, “Surely then it is a great evil thus to be in doubt, 
but it is an indispensable duty to seek when wc are in such 
doubt, and thus the doubter who does not seek is altogether 
completely unhappy and completely wrong.” Hence ‘Geron- 
tion* occupies a very important place in the history of the 
development of Eliot’s career. It marks the beginning of Eliot’s 
search for something stable on which modern men could take 
their stand and realize their relative merits. It also reveals the 
impact of the New England Renaissance on Eliot. Great 
thinkers like Emerson and Thoreau and a poet like Emily 
Dickinson felt a kinship with the modes of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury thinkers and dramatists of England. The sermons of 
Lancelot Andrewes and John Donne had not a little to offer 
them. Of course, Eliot does not recognise any debt to these thin¬ 
kers. Nonetheless, we find certain affinities in the ideas expressed 
in the writings of Eliot and the transcendentalist Emerson. 
A greater influence that Eliot absorbed at this stage was of the 
writings and ideas of Irving Babbit, Charles Maurras and T.E. 
Hulme. Each of these writers learnt something from Remy De 
Gourmont, whose ideas exercised no less an influence on Eliot 
himself. Sensitiveness and erudition combined with a sense of 
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history and intelligence made Gourmont attractive to his follow¬ 
ers. Speaking of Gourmont, Ezra Pound, the great American 
poet, remarks, <‘He was an intelligence almost more than an 
artist; when he portrays he is concerned with hardly more than 
the permanent human elements. His people are only by acci¬ 
dent of any particular era.” His interest in the permanent 
human elements exercised a strong determining influence on the 
ideas and compositions of Eliot’s poems. Gourmont did not 
believe in any medieval duality of body and soul. To him the 
osmosis of the body and soul was the only reality. This idea 
also found a support in Eliot. Sex is not set apart from reli- 
gion in his (Eliot’s) poetic world. For this very reason Eliot 
has criticised I.A. Richards’ view that the problem of modern 
man is sex as religion was of the ancient. Sex and religion con¬ 
verge together in his poems, and are of equal importance.^ The 
historical consciousness of Gourment, as moulded by T.E. 
Hulme, has left an indelible impress on the mind of Eliot. 
Hulme as well as Babbit realised that much of the present 
distress is owing to the overmuch reliance on the middle-class 
culture that grew up directly under the shade of Renaissance. 
This culture admits of no true perspective of man’s worth in 
relation to the Absolute. A romantic liberalism that found an 
outlet through Renaissance humanism placed man rather God 
in the centre of things. Fraught with this fallacy, humanism, 
the great leader of the Romantic movement Rousseau’s dictum 
is that man is by nature good. Hence Hulme launched bitter 
attacks on Romanticism (in his own words ‘spilt religion’) in 
his famous book Speculations. Art, according to his views, was 
to be based on the idea of Original Sin, the idea that man is 
an imperfect creature, intrinsically limited but disciplined by 
order, quite opposed to the romantic view that man is “an infi¬ 
nite reservoir of possibilities.” The world is not a glorious place 
to live in : it is “alandscape with occasional oases....But mainly 
deserts of dirt, ashpits of the cosmos, grass on ashpits.” This 
evidently foreshadows the world of Qerontion and The Wa^ie 
Land. Irving Babbit, somewhere, points out that traditional 
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humanism stands opposed to religion in certain respects. There¬ 
fore, it is difficult to combine the Imitation of Horace with the 
Imitation of Christ. He concludes that humanism must admit 
of the element of religion without which a dangerous paganism 
would be the outcome. In his essays on the present outlook he 
remarks, “The honest thinker, whatever his own preference, 
must begin by admitting that though religion can get along 
without humanism, humanism cannot get along without reli¬ 
gion. Modern philosophy in his opinion is defective because it 
does not recognise the value of traditional wisdom. It is also 
unsatisfactory because it has been raising more and more criti¬ 
cal doubts without going through the traditional channels. 
Modern knowledge is becoming narrow and unfruitful eccentri¬ 
city. He further remarks that tampering with moral law or 
what amounts to the same thing, this overriding of the veto- 
power in man, has been largely a result, though not a necessary 
result of the rupture with traditional forms of wisdom.” Thus 
a return to the tradition wherein religion finds a place side by 
side with humanism would result in humility which is essentially 
required today. Hulme advocated ‘tradition’ and at the same 
time launches contemptuous attack on the past. He does not 
accept the tradition in its entirety. He imposes some restric¬ 
tions on the study of the past though a critical consciousness of 
the defects and illusions of the past is essentially required of a 
man in search of traditional treasure. Eliot has accepted the 
views of Hulme and Babbit with certain modifications of his 
own. He carries on the tradition in his poetry, both in form 
and ideas. Of course he maintains Hulme’s duality of outlook 
on the past. (_Id his essay Form in Modern Poetry Herbert 
Read states that the main tradition of English poetry...begins 
with Chaucer and reaches its final culmination in Shakespeare. 
It is contradicted by most French poetry before Baudelaire, by 
the so-oalled classical phase of English poetry culminating in 
Alexander Pope, and by the late.poet laureate. “It was .estab¬ 
lished in England by Wordsworth and Coleridge, developed in 
some degree by Browning and Gerard Manley Hopkins and in 
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our day by poets Jike Wilfred Owen, Ezra Pound and T.S. 
Eliot.” 

Eliot has undoubtedly maintained the essential beauties of 
English poetry throughout his work. He has no scruple to go 
back to the Elizabethans and Jacobeans for inspiration. A 
return to the origin has thus invigorated many of his poems. So 
tradition is, to him, a beauty to be preserved and not a chain 
to fetter. Ezra Pound, his friend, is of the same opinion. To 
Eliot, religion occupies as important a place in the tradition as 
sex. To illustrate this idea he has gone to anthropology in his 
epoch-making poem The Waste Land. He expresses his debts 
to Matthew Arnold for the latter’s introduction of the theme of 
religion in poetry for discussion. In his own words, “To 
Matthew Arnold we owe the credit of bringing the religious 
issue explicitly into the discussion of literature and poetry.” He 
is not ready to accept the view that we have outlived the impor¬ 
tance of religion in the modern society. Critics like LA. 
Richards who hold that Eliot is preoccupied with sex have 
wrongly interpreted his approach to life. In course of his analy¬ 
sis of the modern mind, Eliot contends that “one might think 
that sex and religion were ‘problems’ like Free Trade and 
Imperial Preference ; it seems odd that human race should have 
gone on for so many thousands of years before it suddenly 
realized that religion and sex, one right after the other presented 
problems.” Even he finds that his contemporaries are occupied 
with religion whether they call themselves churchmen or ration¬ 
alists, agnostics or social revolutionaries. Religion is neither 
a fanaticism nor a craze, it is in the blood of man. What, 
however, the poet objects to is sectarianism in poetry. Since 
Eliot is conscious of his duty as an artist he does not contri¬ 
bute to any view that directly marks off one kind of poetry 
from another as distinctly religious by assigning some special 
traits. His sense of religion is closely allied to his sense of 
history (a sense of timeless as well as of temporal) which has 
imparted universality and comprehensiveness to his visions. 
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Unlike Any other poet of our generation Eliot has a compre¬ 
hensive grasp of tradition. An understanding of the past as 
well as of the present, of the timeless as well as of the temporal 
that characterizes his sense of tradition, has enriched his poetry. 
He has been immensely benefited by his studies of English poets 
and dramatists, from Shakespeare down to Lawrence, irres¬ 
pective of the differences of their time and temperament. The 
great religious preachers of England who have been instrumental 
in making English church what it is today, men of acute intelli¬ 
gence, such as Donne, Lancelot Andrews and Bramhall, have 
each of them been a source of inspiration to Eliot. Dante, the 
great Italian poet, who owed not a little to the Provencal poets, 
Baudelaire, Villon and Laforgue, the great French poets have 
each in their turn contributed to the repository of Eliot’s ideas. 
The philosophical essays of T.E. Hulme and Irving Babbitt, the 
outstanding figures of our time have left a deep impress on his 
works. With a profound interest hardly found among the 
Europeans, Eliot plunged into the metaphysics of Patanjali and 
the great spiritual vision as embodied in Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad and Bhagavad Gita. His knowledge of Buddhism, 
the great Oriental religion, too often misunderstood, served as a 
corollary to his deep insight into the works of St. Augustine. 
The epochmaking work of Sir James Frazer, The Golden Bought 
with its scholarly handling of anthropology and religion, offered 
a scientific scaffold to his religious ideas, that encompass even 
the pious Christian notions of Imitation of Christ and the scepti¬ 
cal ideas of Montaigne and Pascal. Eliot’s studies of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists clearly reveal his indebtedness to their 
ideas and techniques. Elizabethan England, with its rich and 
unstilted passions, and its vigorous grasp of life, offered Eliot 
sufficient scope to study the limitations of Renaissance fervour. 
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Shakespeare’s masterly presentation of life and its attendant 
complexities in Hamlet and Antony and Cleopatralmye impressed 
him very much. Various references to these dramas occur in 
his poems of different periods. In The Love Song of /. Alfred 
Prufrock the peculiar indecision and consequent distress of 
modern men have been thrown into relief in a witty and ironi¬ 
cal reference to Hamlet, the romantic hero weighed down with 
strong conflicting feelings. 

"No I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be ; 

Am an attendant Lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress, start a scene or two. 

Advise the Prince ; no doubt, an easy tool 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious and meticulous ; 

/ 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse ; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at times, the Fool.” 

{Collected Poems, p. 15) 

In fact, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a highly intellectual character 
who suffers intensely from self-division and finds it difficult to 
adjust himself to his environment, is a great deal stronger in his 
individual feelings. He can be careless and rash quite unlike 
the meticulous and mechanical youths of today. By way of 
contrast Eliot serves to bring out the hollowness and impotence 
of modern life. 

Similarly, the opening lines of A Game of Chess in The Waste 
La/td recreates an atmosphere of mediaeval splendour which 
ironically brings out the sense of decay and frustration in 
modern city life through a clever reference to Antony and 
Cleopatra— 

"The Chair she sat in like a burnished throne 
Glowed on the marble, where the glass 
Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 
From which a golden cupidon peeped out.” 

{Collected Poems, p. 65) 

In a few lines, with clever swing back to the world of The 
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Merchant of Venice, Eliot conjures up a vivid picture of the 
degenarate European society in his poem Burbank with a Baede¬ 
ker ; Bleistein with a cigar, 

“On the Rialto once, 

The rats are underneath the piles 
The Jew is underneath the lot. 

Money in furs. The boatman smiles.” 

{Collected Poems, p. 41) 

Among Shakespeare’s contemporaries, however, Marlowe 
has been offered a place of distinction by Eliot, since he comes 
nearest to his definition of a heretic. The modern world, Eliot 
thinks^ is badly in need of heresy (or blasphemy) which is some¬ 
thing different from atheism. It implies an acute perception or 
a profound insight into some part of the truth. Blasphemy is 
thus a matter of right belief, connected in mind with a state of 
spiritual sickness. Marlowe, more than any other dramatist of 
the period, is haunted by this sickness. Dr Faustus, who has 
at his command the vast resources of worldly knowledge charac¬ 
terizes this spiritual sickness that apprises us of the inevitability 
of a tragedy accruing from loss of faith. The conflict of good 
and evil embodied in contrary judgements of the ‘God Angel’ 
and the ‘Evil Angel’ poses the eternal problem. The definition 
of Hell given by Mephistophiles is akin to that of Dante’s Hell. 
To Dante, Hell is just a state, as it is to Dr Faustus— 

“Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place : for where we are is hell 
And where hell is, there we must ever be. 

And to conclude when all the world dissolves 

And every creature shall be purified 

All places shall be Hell that is not heaven.” 

Such a conception of Hell has a lot to do with Heresy that 
Eliot wants to invoke in modern society. In Eliot’s early poems 
there is always a sense of suffering and distress that can be as 
well compared to that of the Hell. The epigraph in the begin¬ 
ning of Prufrock manifestly induces us to believe that we are all 
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in a State of Hell. The irony, however, lies in the fact that we 
are hardly conscious of it. 

The Schism in the Soul which outright disturbed the seven¬ 
teenth century writers and poets, was an aftermath of the rapid 
development of physical science that set at nought the weak¬ 
ening structure of faith. Too much of material success accom¬ 
panied by loss of faith created a spiritual vacuum—the Jaco¬ 
bean dramatists so much laboured to portray. The scepticism 
of Montaigne was very much in the air. Webster, Tourneur, 
Massinger and Ford, each in their own world of tragedy 
characterised the death wish of Montaigne. Webster’s ‘Duchess’ 
and Ford’s Calantha embraced death heroically. An under¬ 
current of morbidity and despair culminating in deathwish 
persists also in the minds of modern men. Several poems of 
Eliot reflect this attitude. Modern men are very much in the 
shoes of the seventeenth century people who had similar ethical 
and social problems. 

So Eliot draws upon the ideas and images of Jacobean 
dramatists very frequently, in his early satirical poems, such as. 
Whispers of Immortality, and also in the Wiste Land. For 
example— 

“Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin ; 

And breastless creatures underground 
Leaned backward with a lipless grin” 

{Collected Poems, p. 53) 

Or. “Oh, keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men 
Or with his nails he will dig it up again.” 

{Collected Poems, p. 63) 

Or. “Yet when we came back from the Hyacinth garden. 
Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 
Speak and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead...”. 

{Collected Poems, p. 62) 

which is just comparable to a passage in The Broken Heart 
(Ford)— 
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“Remember, 

When we last gathered roses in the garden, 

I found my wits, but truly you lost yours.” 

The seventeenth century metaphysical thinkers like Donncr 
Baxter, Browne, Hooker and Andrewes were chiefly preoccupied 
with man’s position on earth and his relation to God. They 
dwelt on man’s infirmities, vanity, sins and redemption. Thomas 
Browne in his Hydrotaphia or Urn Burial has written about the 
vain desires of man to be remembered after death. Immor¬ 
tality on earth is just a hateful concept, since it does not recog¬ 
nise the true nature of man. Browne writes : 

“God who can either destroy our souls, and hath assured 
our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath 
directly promised no duration.” 

Browne does not attribute any divinity to man. To him, 
men are no better than animals. “But man is a Noble Animal, 
splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, Solemnizing 
Nativities and Deaths with equal lustre or omitting ceremonies 
of bravery, in the infamy of his nature.” It is imperative, there¬ 
fore, that men should do their best to improve themselves 
through submission of their vain desires to God. Eliot recog¬ 
nises this idea and he finds animality in man— 

“Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh 
The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe.” 

{Collected Poems, p. 57) 

With a greater seriousness Richard Baxter looks at life and 
considers it sinful. He puts his sole trust in love of God and 
Belief that would lead to everlasting glory. The temptations of 
flesh have misguided men to drift away from God into darkness. 
Through penitence, prayer and love can a person now win back 
his original grace: 

“But now t am much more troubled for Inward Defects, and 
omission or want of the Vital Duties or Graces in the soul. 
My daily trouble is so much for my Ignorance of God, and 
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weakness of Belief and want of greater love of God, and strange¬ 
ness to him, and to the life to come and for want of a greater 
willingness to die, and longing to be with God in heaven as that 
I take not some immortalities though very great, to be in them¬ 
selves so great and odious since, if they could be found as 
separate from these.” {The Pelican Book of Seventeenth Century 
Prose, p. 142-43.) 

In his excellent poem Ash Wednesday Eliot reproduces the 
same yearning for the love and grace of God. Throughout The 
Waste Land the lack of faith and loss of vitality are considered 
as serious diseases of mankind. Lancelot Andrewes who had a 
breadth of culture to cope with the Renaissance learning and 
humanism, had an eye for essentials and precision. He had 
delivered his sermons, with a care and precision to elucidate the 
essential dogma of Christianity—The Incarnation. He wrote— 
“There is a joy in the name of the Saviour. And even this way, 
this child is a Saviour too...a further matter there is, a greater 
salvation He came for. And it may be we need not any of 
these ; we are presently not sick, in no fear of the Law, in no 
danger of enemies. And it may be, if we were, we fancy to our¬ 
selves to be relieved some other way. But that which He came 
for, that saving we need all; and none but He can help us to it. 
We have, therefore, all causes to be glad for the birth of this 
Saviour.” (Quoted in Selected Essays of T.S. Eliot, pp. 348-49) 
The basic conception of regeneration through Christ is, 
undoubtedly, the cornerstone of Eliot’s belief. In Gerontion he 
successfully introduces the idea, 

“Signs are taken for wonders. ‘We would see a sign’ 

The word within a word, unable to speak a word 
Swaddled with darkness. In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger.” {Collected Poems, p. 37) 

The idea of Incarnation has certain advantages for the poet. 
Since Christ assumes a human shape and is at the same time the 
*Word’ of God, a man finds it easier to have a communion 
with God. Eliot works up this idea of Salvation in many of his 
poems. 
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The above quoted extract from Gerontioui bears a close 
resemblance to a fragment of Andrewes* sermon— 

“The word, and not be able to speak a word ? How evil 
agreeth this.” (Quoted in Eliotts Selected Essays, p. 350) 

In the Victorian period we come across two great poets, 
Tennyson and Arnold, who by virtue of their preoccupations 
with society and religion have come to influence Eliot. Matthew 
Arnold’s prophetic cast of mind was very much arrested by the 
decay of human civilization and culture. Culture was the most 
important thing to him. He attached greater power and im¬ 
portance to culture than religion. Religion was, to him, a part 
of culture. Though Eliot has the same eagerness to deal with 
culture and its accompanying elements, he scrupulously allows 
religion the same place with culture. To him, religion is not 
just a bundle of morals to be authoritatively imposed upon 
others, it is just the other aspect of culture itself. Eliot believes 
that no culture can develop “except together with religion.” The 
religion imposes our ethics, our judgements and criticism of 
ourselves. It is not just a thing aloof from life ; it is directly 
related to it. 

He criticises Arnold for his fundamental misconception con¬ 
cerning religion—“The total effect of Arnold’s philosophy is 
to set up culture in the place of religion and to leave religion to 
be laid waste by the anarchy of feeling.” 

(T.S. Eliot, Selected Essays, p. 436) 
But Eliot’s real complaint against Arnold is not so much for 
his misconception of religion as for his definition of culture as 
‘a study of perfection*. Eliot does not believe in human perfec¬ 
tion. So far as man is concerned, he is only at times capable of 
action which is perfect but he can seldom be perfect. Much to 
the consternation of Eliot Arnold ventures to substitute poetry 
for religion. 

In Essays in Criticism (second series) he remarks that “with¬ 
out poetry, our science will appear incomplete ; and most of 
what now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be 
replaced by poetry.” 
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Thus, moral ideas are inseparably bound up with his concep¬ 
tion of poetry, which Eliot considers as very dangerous. 
“Morals for the Saint,” says Eliot, “are only a preliminary 
matter ; for the poet a secondary matter.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the poet is very much indebted to Arnold for 
his serious preoccupations with social problems as well as his 
initiative to bring religious problem in poetry, 

Eliot is interested in the problem of religion, with all the 
intensity of an artist, but scarcely of a moralist. Various critics 
of Eliot have failed to estimate his almost scientific passion for 
truth in art. Since art is impersonal and flourishes on the 
artist’s detachment from self, Eliot is the last person to tamper 
art with any moral or predetermined laws. Hence he criticised 
Maritain’s statement—“The unconcealed and palpable influ¬ 
ence of the devil on an important part of contemporary litera¬ 
ture is one of the significant phenomena of the history of our 
time,”2 because he is not ready to circumscribe art by any limi¬ 
ted vision. 

Tennyson’s faith in Christianity was somewhat sketcky. In 
his poem In Memoriam the poet passed from his personal grief 
to the religious problem of man’s relation to God. Distressed 
by the idea of a mechanical Universe, Eliot chose to reassert his 
zeal for a faith, very much conditioned by his honest doubts. 
It is here that Tennyson came to attract Eliot. The modern poet 
believes in the far-reaching consequences of sincere doubts. He 
prefers to characterize these doubts in a man’s mind as ‘blas¬ 
phemy’ which brings him nearer to God. But Tennyson’s idea 
of ‘progress’ has run counter to Eliot’s expectations. The idea 
of progress cannot cohere with honest doubts. Eliot does not 
believe in the perfectibility of man. 

When Tennyson writes— 

“That God, which ever lives and loves 
One God» one law, one element 
And one far-off divine event. 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

Eliot cannot resist the temptation to point out that it was a 
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sort of artificial compromise that Tennyson brought out though 
he himself did not sincerely believe in it. 

Eliot seems to have been influenced even by a few minor 
poets of the late nineteenth century. Among them, Aubrey 
Beardsley and W.E. Henley stand out prominently. 

Beardsley, although he was pre-occupied with the Victorian 
mind, had a deeper insight than any other poet into the corrup¬ 
tion of the soul. He was a realist who was just in search of the 
vision of evil, that others carefully avoided. His critical insight 
into the ‘sentimental sensuality’ of his friends places him on a 
better footing. ‘The Three Musicians’, his realistic poem, 
vividly brings out a picture of the society that anticipates Eliot. 
“Beside her a slim, gracious boy 
Hastens to mend her tresses’ fall 
And dies for reclame and recall 
At Paris and St. Petersburg, Vienna and 

St. James Hall.” 

We are immediately reminded of an image that occurs in 
‘Burbank with a Baedeker’— 

“But this or such was Bleistein’s way ; 

A saggy bending of the knees 

And elbows, with the palms turned out, 

Chicago, Semite Viennese.” 

(Collected Poems, p. 40) 

W.E. Henley, with a decidedly superior imagination than 
Beardsley, composed a few poems which deal with the ugliness 
and squalor of the modern world. His ‘Hospital’ poems are 
full of such precise and characteristic images as would induce 
the reader to think of Eliot’s portraiture of urban society ailing 
hopelessly in disease and corruption, neutralised by inward 
vacancy. The following stanza would set the reader thinking of 
The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock : 

“As he lay by fits half sentient 
Inarticulately moaning 
With his stockinged soles protruded 
Stark and awkward from the blankets.” 
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Henley’s technical experiment with free verse to characterize 
the disintegration and restlessness of modem societyi at once 
anticipates Eliot’s. Eliot has surely been attracted towards his 
attempt — rather the maiden but resolute attempt to fit this 
medium to modem consciousness. 

II 

But the greatest single influence on T.S. Eliot has been exer¬ 
ted by T.E. Hulme, that great traditionalist and classical thinker 
of the twentieth century. Hulme has characterized the modern 
problem of degeneration and chaos as the natural corollary of 
an exhausted Romanticism. Any natural movement, according 
to Hulme, is comparable to a living organism ; it is subject to a 
process of growth and decay. Romanticism which has followed 
the Renaissance has continued for a period of more than four 
hundred years, now almost reduced to a condition of ‘spilt reli¬ 
gion’. Rousseau taught his followers that man is by nature 
good, it is only his environment and the vicious social customs 
which corrupt him. The moment all those ‘oppressions’ are 
removed, the infinite possibilities of man assert themselves. 
Naturally, the Romanticists placed too much value on man. In 
the words of Hulme, “Here is the root of romanticism : that 
man,'the individual, is an infinite reservoir of possibilities ; and 
if you can so rearrange society by the destruction of oppressive 
order, then these possibilities will have a change and you will 
get progress.”® 

“It is high time that a coherent classical tradition be deve¬ 
loped. Only when the spent force of romanticism is replaced by 
a critical spirit of classicism, that a new and energised society 
emerges. Classicism considers man as an extraordinary fixed 
and limited animal whose nature is absolutely constant. It is 
only by tradition and organisation that anything decent can be 
got out of him”."* 

The church has always adopted the classical attitude since 
the defeat of Pelagian heresy. The dogma of original sin is a 
natural accompaniment of such a view. “Mo^q^nism entirely 
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misunderstands the nature of religion.” It fails to apprehend 
the idea that a man is endowed with Original Sin—that he is 
essentially bad and can achieve anything valuable through poli¬ 
tical and ethical discipline. 

Hulme is, thus, in favour of a retreat into the Pre-Renais¬ 
sance belief. In the Middle Ages men believed in absolute values, 
they accepted as facts such doctrines as the radical imperfection 
of man, the doctrine of original sin, etc. These beliefs even regu¬ 
lated the whole of their civilization, not to speak of their econo¬ 
mic activities that stood in direct relation to it. The present- 
day confusion is the result of the blurring sense of values that 
have introduced perfection into human relations when it pro¬ 
perly belongs to the non-human. Since the outbreak of Renais¬ 
sance, a cult of personality has developed, which should be 
demolished entirely to give place to an attitude of renunciation. 
The “canons of satisfaction” which have been enunciated by the 
Renaissance thinkers in their conception of man’s relation to 
the world—integrally related to an uncritical humanism, have to 
be subjected to criticism. 

Thus, an objective attitude, or a religious view, as we might 
call it, must develop of its own accord from the application of 
historical method to our study of Renaissance. This is the fair 
expectation of Hulme. This sense of tradition or historical 
consciousness is no mere reverence for the past. 

“I have none of the feelings of nostalgia, the reverence for 
tradition, the desire to recapture the sentiment of Fra Angelico, 
which seems to animate most modern defenders of religion.”® 

What is important in his attitude is the recognition of the 
doctrine of Original Sin and imperfection of man. His idea is 
“that man is in no sense perfect, but a wretched creature, who 
can yet apprehend perfection. It is not, then, that I put up^ 
with the dogma for the sake of the sentiment, but that I may 
possibly swallow the sentiment for the sake of the dogma.”.? 

Thus, Hulme accepts orthodoxy in place of uncritical huma- 

_ y 

nism of the Renaissance. Except for the geometrical conception- 
of permanence Eliot has followed Hulme close to his heels. 
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Eliot’s conception of the tradition is purely Christian. ”1 
believe”, he says, “that a right tradition for us must be also a 
Christian tradition, and that orthodoxy in general implies 
Christian orthodoxy.” 

Eliot emphasizes the collective, rather than the static mean¬ 
ing of Tradition. To him, it is a by-product of right living, and 
is directly related to blood than to the brain. “It is a means”, 
Eliot says, “by which the vitality of the past enriches the life of 
the present.” 

A sense of blasphemy or heresy which Eliot directly wants 
to be incorporated into Tradition, is his own contribution. 
Heresy stands for a partial recognition of truth and is a ques¬ 
tion of right belief rather than of right form. 

In Geroniion he prepares the ground for such a heresy— 

“I would meet you upon this honestly. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it. 
Since what is kept must be adulterated ?” 

But even a critic like Matthiessen has failed to grasp the 
basic ideas of Eliot’s tradition. To him such a tradition 
appears to be merely a literary one. Tradition is a way of feel¬ 
ing and acting to regulate right living. Much of our lives, 
directly encompassing habits, breeding and environment, has 
been caused by such a tradition—a tradition that is essentially 
Christian in Eliot’s opinion. 

In his essay on “Romanticism and Classicism”, Hulme pre¬ 
dicted that “a period of dry, hard classical verse is coming.” 
He himself defined the nature of such verse. It was expected to 
aim at an accurate, precise and definite description. To use the 
words of Hulme himself—“It always endeavours to arrest you, 
and to make you continuously see a physical thing, to prevent 
gliding through an abstract process. It chooses fresh epithets 
and fresh metaphors, not so much because they are new, and we 
are tired of old, but because the old ceases to convey a physical 
thing and become abstract counters.”^ 

2 
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These words might serve as the preface to the imagist move¬ 
ment which fed on Hulme’s ideas and inspiration. The new 
movement to which Ezra Pound, Hilda Doolittle and F.S. Flint 
contributed their might also receive an impetus from Eliot him¬ 
self. But Eliot soon moved away from this group since he later 
became a votary of symbolism. Nevertheless, the majority of 
Eliot’s poems incorporate images which, by virtue of their 
objectification of emotions, attain a concreteness and move¬ 
ment, first introduced by Hulme in modern poetry, in his 
slender volume of poems. 
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STUDY OF UNREST IN T.S. ELIOT’S POETRY 


To The post-war generation trying to recover from the unsett¬ 
ling experience of the First World War T.S. Eliot’s poetry had 
an irresistible appeal, because it spoke of the crisis of Western 
Europe as it appeared to the sensitive mind. Unlike Yeats who 
sought refuge in the realm of art Eliot was seized with the peculiar 
problems of his age. Hence, he looked upon art not as a means 
of discovering the beautiful but that of revealing the boredom, 
the horror, and the glory that lie beneath both beauty and ugli¬ 
ness. And all through Eliot’s works runs that vital awareness 
of the crisis—a sense of predicament which is associated with 
the realisation that the difiiculties of mankind in a war-weary 
world are not the products of a peculiar socio-economic-cum- 
political environment—it is related to the inner spiritual short¬ 
comings—to man’s failing towards the ultimate reality. This 
concern with the human predicament is thus an anxiety at the 
deeper level of the individual’s instability in relation to the 
universe or God. This realization also characterizes the works 
of Existential philosophers who share with Eliot the same tragic 
vision which arises out of an obsession with fear of death and a 
longing for personal immortality. 

Fear of death and instability comes to form the general 
background against which the theme of most of his early poetry 
is developed. In fact, ‘Prufrock and Other Observations’, Eliot’s 
earliest volume of poems, were acceptable to a generation which 
had known disillusionment and faced the future without any 
heroic expectations. A sense of doom and frustration, which 
characterizes the modern Zeitgeist, finds expression in these 
poems. It speaks of the cultural decline of the West, which 
according to Spengler, is associated with the exhaustion of the 
vital energy in man—his religion. 

In a series of ironical sketches Eliot reveals in these poems 
the rootless, barren life of the modern man who sufiFers firom the 
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soul’s incurable loneliness, since he has lost the moorings of the 
old-world belief. He constantly brings out in Laforguean images 
the contrast between the heroic moods that once existed and the 
dreary emptiness of the contemporary existence. Sometimes in 
their critical ardour, these early poems of T.S. Eliot seem to 
walk under the shadow of the eminent Victorian, Matthew 
Arnold. In The Love Song oj J. Alfred Prufrock the grim irony 
of the modern man’s empty and artificial life is brought out in 
a few evocative images. Take for instance : 

“There will be time, there will be time 

To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet.” 

Or “I have measured out my life with coffee spoons”... 
Prufrock’s helplessness and lack of a sense of direction truly 
mirror the modern man’s predicament : 

“And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin. 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways ?” 

But the boredom and horror of the modern man’s over¬ 
whelming sense of spiritual isolation and frustration are thrown 
into relief in a set of impressionistic images : 

“Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows ? 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas,” 
which finally evoke a feeling of self-pity, which is a recurring 
theme of most other poems of this period. 

In Preludes Eliot describes the utter monotony of reflecting 
on the dull masquerades of time in thousands of furnished 
rooms, and on the awareness of the “thousand sordid images” 
of which most city dwellers’ soul is constituted, against the pros¬ 
pect of some fancies of “some infinitely gentle/infinitely suffering 
thing.” The grim irony of the modern tnan’s desperate bid to 
lead a mechanical existence independent of the backlash of 
memory, is represented in Rhapsody on a Windy Night What 
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Eliot actually brings out in all these poems is the picture of a 
civilization which was breaking down, of a culture which was 
hollowed out from within at the end of the Great War. 

From the satiric element of his early poetry Eliot gradually 
proceeded to a deeper analysis of the inadequacy of man, of 
his spiritual ailments. In the poems of the 1920 volume the 
poet was constantly concerned with man’s inability to be absent 
from the body owing to his obsession with sex which is the hall¬ 
mark of adolescent maladjustment in the post-war generation. 
This sexual indulgence prevents a modern man from putting up 
with a higher relationship with a woman, thereby degrading 
him into a beast. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
Puritan in Eliot often prejudiced his attitude to sex which was 
anything but full blooded. But the poems of 1920 show that 
Eliot had allowed his religious emotion to get the better of his 
intellect. Hence in Gerontion the problem of the modern man’s 
instability in relation to the universe has been somewhat over¬ 
simplified ; his failure to keep his passion for God alive, or 
worse still, his inablity to keep his sense-perceptions unadultera¬ 
ted has been considered to be the real source of anguish in him : 
“I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated ? 

I have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch ; 

How should I use them for your closer contact ?” 

It was in The Waste Land that Eliot undertook a full-scale 
study of chaos which confronted Europe in between the wars. 
Though the material he usedi was chaos, he was able to impart 
to it a personal order which grew out of his religious convic¬ 
tions. By grafting the poem on Frazer’s Golden Bough, which 
had itself raised doubts about the nature and origin of religion 
and about the validity of modern social organisation, Eliot 
developed a new idiom to represent the crisis of Western culture. 
He chose to dramatize some ancient myths by correlating them 
to the present situation in the novel framework of a ritual. This 
was, indeed an experiment which has hardly had any parallel in 
history. By allowing Tiresias, the choric character, to link up a 
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multiplicity of personae who are as much a part of history and 
myth as of a ritual, Eliot was able to read a sense of tradition 
in the chaos of Western culture. What, however, gives Eliot’s 
poems a corpus of meaning is the poet’s insistence on emotional 
commitment which “an age of prudence can never retract”. For 
this emotional enrichment Eliot had fallen back upon the Hindu 
and Buddhist scriptures which enshrine the virtues of temper¬ 
ance, compassion and sacrifice. 

Yet, the keynote of Eliot’s poetry is suffering—martyrdom, 
which the poet correlates to the fertility cult. Hence, the 
Christian idea of martyrdom—of death for the sake of regenera¬ 
tion, constitutes the very burden of his later poems, or for that 
matter, of his poetic plays. From Ash Wednesday to Four 
Quartets, including even the Ariel poems, there runs a common 
theme : how the decay of Western civilization in its emotional, 
rather spiritual crisis, calls for the religious ardour—humility, 
sacrifice and suffering. 



THE IMPACT OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY ON 

T.S. ELIOT 

T.S. Eliot is popularly known as the poet of the fVasie Land, 
as the minstrel of despair and disillusion in a war-weary world. 
Although pictures of broken columns, arid lands and falling 
bridges—‘a heap of broken images’, haunt the readers of his 
poetry, a discerning critic discovers behind the smoke screen 
of despair a tower of faith to which his persistent search leads 
him. He even feels tempted to call him a religious poet, who 
begins with despair, but ends in faith. This element of faith 
emerges in the form of a religious vision, which Eliot’s poetry 
conjures up with the aid of Absolute Idealism of the Hindu 
and Buddhist philosophy of ancient India. 

The concluding lines of his epoch-making poem The Waste 
Land (which quotes a number of Sanskrit words from the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad) do not merely show off his know¬ 
ledge of the Indian scriptures, but also communicate a spiritual 
vision incorporating the idea of man’s liberation from the 
cramping influence of the self through restraint, liberality, and 
clemency, the highest of all modes of adoration. 

As a discerning student of philosophy in the Harvard 
Graduate School, and later, as an assistant to the Department 
of Philosophy, Eliot evinced great interest in the study of Indian 
philosophy. In some of his critical works he refers to this 
pursuit with a nostalgia. In After Strange Gods, he says : 

“Two years spent in the study of Sanskrit under Charles 
Lanman, and a year in the mazes of Patanjali’s metaphysics 
under the guidance of James Woods, left me in a state of 
enlightened mystification.” 

His great esteem for Indian philosophy accounts for his 
abiding interest in the Upanishads, the Gita, the Yoga of 
Patanjali and Buddhism which often provide the emotional 
pattern or the releasing mechanism for lus poetry. Eliot 
unambiguously speaks of this influence of Indian thought and 
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sensibility on his poetry in his Notes Towards the Definition of 
Culture : 

*‘Long ago 1 studied the ancient Indian languages, and while 
I was chiefly interested at that time in philosophy, I read a 
little poetry too ; and I know that my own poetry shows the 
influence of Indian thought and sensibility”. 

Notwithstanding this candid confession of the poet, some 
critics argue that since the virtue of good poetry is a purely 
aesthetic one, it does not matter what his philosophical beliefs 
are. But we must not forget that one of the most important 
problems for the poet is to find a releasing mechanism for 
poetry. Finding a theme is, as Yeats has said, analogous to 
finding a form ; the theme releases the poetry as the form does. 
Though ably trained in philosophy he was not interested in 
philosophy for its own sake. He was not interested in formula¬ 
ting any intellectual or systematic world-view. He exploited 
his knowledge of Indian philosophy for giving shape to a 
spiritual vision or for embodying a pattern of emotions. The 
more obvious reference to this influence in his poetry and drama 
are to be found in the Waste Land, the Four Quartets, the Rock 
and the Cocktail Party. 

The Upanishads, the fountain-head of all Indian philosophy, 
provided Eliot with the idea of liberation of man from the 
cramping influence of the materialistic society which suffers 
from a sense of devitalization. The twin principles of Jnana, or 
the knowledge of the ultimate reality, and the need for Vairagya, 
or complete detachment, which the Upanishads teach, aim at 
the annihilation of desire and self-renunciation, which release 
man from the isolation of material existence. Indeed, the 
course of right action as indicated by ‘What the thunder said’ 
in the Waste Land : ^^Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyattd*^ signifies 
that one should subdue oneself and give oneself to others, to 
free oneself from the limitations of the desire. 

Now, the idea of self-renunciation o*r disinterested work (as 
it is popularly known) has been amplified in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
which has shifted the earlier emphasis from the ‘form’ of Vaira- 
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gya to its ‘spirit’. Eliot’s insistence on inaction both in his 
poetry and plays can be reconciled with his insistence on acti¬ 
vity within the framework of the doctrine of Karma. The Gita 
synthesises both Pravritti and Nivritti—the active way of life 
and the life of renunciation. It does not teach renunciation of 
action but renunciation in action. It says that actions are our 
sphere ; but fruits are not our concern. We should never be 
attached to the fruits of actions and at the same time, we 
should never be inactive. 

In Rock^s message : “Make perfect your will I say : take no 
thought of the harvest. But only of proper sowing”, or in 
Krishna’s admonition in the Dry Salvages : “And do not think 
of the fruits of action/Fare forward,” there is the unmistakable 
echo of Lord Krishna’s message to Arjuna in the Gita : “You 
must perform every action sacramentally and be free from all 
attachment to results”. The doctrine of the Universal Cycle as 
expounded in the Gita with the help of the ancient symbol of 
the wheel, ‘the terrible wheel of rebirth and death’ provides 
Eliot with the recurring wheel-imagery in his poetry and drama. 
So Becket in Murder in the Cathedral refers to the wheel as the 
pattern of life : 

“For the pattern is the action 

And the suffering, that the wheel may turn and still 

Be forever still.” 

But this idea of life as a pattern of action and suffering 
seems to be the very foundation from which Buddhism as reli¬ 
gion, ethics and philosophy takes its start. The Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of Pratitya Samutpada which tells us that everything in this 
world is subject to life and death, and hence, is in a state of 
impermanence, also leads to the idea of cessation of plurality 
through enlightenment. This idea of enlightenment is vaguely 
suggested in Harry’s liberation in the Family Reunion. In Eliot’s 
poetry the key intuition of Buddhism—the unshakeable reality 
of impermanence or flux is often indirectly hinted at, and only 
occasionally expressed with directness as in, the Dry Salvages 
and in the Cocktail Party. Take, for instance, Reilly’s speech in 
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the Cocktail Party which dramatizes the theme of impermanence 
both as subjective and objective fact: 

“Ah, but we die to each other daily, 

What we know of other people 
Is only our memory of the moments 
During which we knew them. 

And they have changed since then.” 

The fact of impermanence which is associated with the idea 
of human suffering has been dramatically rendered in the 
Family Reunion in the image of the painfulness of rebirth of 
desire in spring. ‘The Fire Sermon’ of Lord Buddha, alluded to 
in the Waste Land which speaks of the sterile and painful burn¬ 
ing of the desires and senses, and the parting message of the 
dying Buddha articulated by Sir Henry in the Cocktail Party 
tell us of some of the obvious sources of inspiration of Eliot’s 
poetry. 

The limitations of the twofold ways of life—the path of 
active life and the path of renunciation (the Pravritti-marga and 
the Nivritti-marga) as pointed out by Lord Buddha in his ‘gol¬ 
den-mean’ provide the structural pattern of the Cocktail Party. 
The Yoga of Patanjali attaches great importance to man’s 
irresistible will for perfection through spiritual discipline- 
through the control of the body, senses and mind by way of the 
eightfold path of discipline. It saves man from the terrible wheel 
of rebirth and death. Eliot adopts this idea in the Four Quartets 
with some modifications. Here, the Oriental view of spiritual 
discipline is juxtaposed with the Christian view of grace to 
embody the most comprehensive vision of spiritual reality in the 
poetry of our age. 

“The release from action and suffering, release from 

the inner 

And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 

By a grace of sense, a white light still and moving...” 



RELIGION AND THE HUMANIST IDEAL IN ELIOT 


Conflicting pictures of T.S. Eliot are put forward by different 
critics who make much of his critical opinions and his profound 
interest in Christian orthodoxy. As Eliot’s criticism is coloured, 
not infrequently, by his own prejudices and limits of tempera¬ 
ment, on more than one occasion his views help create a great 
deal of confusion about his own poetic beliefs. 

But various critics of Eliot have been caught unawares by his 
deceptive arguments. In his essay The Humanism of Irving 
Babbitt, Eliot opposes the idea that humanism can take the 
place of religion. He observes at the same time that no true 
humanism can exist entirely apart from religion. He accuses 
Babbitt, who was for a time, his teacher at Harvard and exer¬ 
cised a moulding influence on his career, of misrepresentation of 
religion since he (as Eliot argues) wanted to place Buddha and 
Confucius on the same pedestal. But Eliot’s own idea that 
‘Confucianism endured by fitting in with popular religion, and 
that Buddhism endured by becoming as distinctly a religion as 
Christianity—recognizing dependence of the human upon the 
divine”, is hardly any way different from the view of his master: 
“...the Far East had in Buddhism a great religious movement 
and in Confucianism a great humanistic movement.” 

Irving Babbitt’s abhorrence of individualism and his belief 
in rational discipline surely exercised great influence on the 
young Harvard student. But Eliot’s profound interest in Chris¬ 
tian orthodoxy gradually weaned him away from some of his 
early beliefs. Under the spell of Hulme’s monumental work 
Speculations, Eliot came to accept the idea of original Sin as the 
most significant fact of life. Hence in the place of romantic- 
humanistic view of man as the reservoir of possibilities be wan¬ 
ted to set up the Christian idea of humility and suffering. A 
casual reader of Eliot’s critical works may even be tempted to 
quote his words in support of the idea that the poet is opposed 
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to the modern humanistic view that man is either perfectible or 
capable of infinite improvement. But Eliot disapproves of his 
master’s view because he thinks that Babbitt chastises the 
romantic vision of perfectibility and recognises at the same time 
man’s power of inner control. 

Irving Babbitt, undoubtedly, passed on to his disciple a 
genuine love of Buddhist principles and ideas. However much 
Eliot might speak of his disregard for “primitive Buddhism”, as 
interpreted by Babbitt, there is all throughout his works evi¬ 
dence of the influence of Buddhist ideals. As Buddhism incor¬ 
porates ideals of asceticism and good living and makes “a 
serious effort to put religion on a positive and critical basis,” 
Eliot is almost unconsciously drawn to it. Babbitt, his master, 
even discovers in Buddhism a strong support for the Christian 
principles : “Tested by its fruits Buddhism at its best confirms 
Christianity”. 

The Christian idea of renunciation and sufl'ering, to which 
Eliot’s works owe a great deal of inspiration, surely finds its 
counterpart in Buddha’s Fire Sermon. In fact, the great impact 
of Buddha’s sermon on his poetry can be felt in the Waste 
Land, where a significant part of it bears the title “The Fire 
Sermon”. Buddha recommended quite different ways of life to 
his two groups of disciples ; to the ascetics, who were meant to 
live a life of mortification, he prescribed meditation and self- 
renunciation ; to those who were meant to live a social life, he 
recommended his “Aryan Eightfold Path”. 

In Eliot’s poetic dramas, especially in the Family Reunion 
and the Cocktail Party, the poet-playwright convincingly brings 
out these two-fold ways of life in the contrast set between 
Harry, Agatha, and rest of the characters, and between Celia 
and Edward-Lavinia. Harry’s intensity of suffering, his loneli¬ 
ness, is in a way a sign of his spiritual equipment. Reilly in the 
Cocktail Party is almost a Buddha who recommends a life of 
adjustment to Edward and Lavinia : -^“00 in peace, And work 
out your salvation with diligence”. (The very words echo 
Buddha’s parting message to his disciples). 
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The same words again, are passed on to Celia, as Reilly re¬ 
commends to her a way of life that requires faith, “faith that 
issues from despair.” 

Now these two ways of life, the wordly as well as the ascetic, 
are equally important. Reilly emphatically says : “Neither way 
is better. Both ways are necessary. It is also necessary to 
make a choice between.” 

Reilly’s words convey the message, not of the psychiatrist so 
much, as of Eliot himself, who has tried to reconcile the huma¬ 
nist idea of healthy and vigorous living with the religious idea 
of asceticism, as he thinks that the two ways of life must exist 
side by side. 

Buddhism is, no doubt, a perfect example of the kind of the 
oriental concept of humanism which is integrated into religion, 
or rather we can say into which religion is integrated. Eliot’s 
study of Buddhism may have led him to the idea that humanism 
flourishes most when religion has been quite strong. 

Though Eliot stresses the importance of the ascetic way of 
life, he considers the discipline of the emotions as rather more 
difficult than discipline of the mind. Now this discipline of 
the emotions is very difficult to achieve since it enjoins upon a 
man a responsible way of living, a proper way of action. Though 
very much distracted by the boredom and squalor of modern 
life, Eliot was for a time in a dilemma—the problem of recon¬ 
ciliation between the life of suffering and renunciation urged 
upon the people by the Catholic philosophy of the doctrine of 
original Sin and the conscious human effort to make perfect the 
will. The oriental view of spiritual discipline (which also 
involves proper discipline of the emotions) offered Eliot a clue 
to the idea of fusion of asceticism and worldliness. Hence 
Eliot looked upon Pascal as the model of a man. 

“Pascal is a man of the world among ascetics, and an ascetic 
among men of the world ; he had the knowledge of worldliness 
and the passion of asceticism and in him the two are fused into 
an individual whole.” 

For this combination of almost conflicting ideas—of the 
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reconciliation of Grace and spiritual discipline through proper 
living, Eliot has several times gone to Buddhism for inspiration. 
As Buddhism offers a concrete example of the best that can be 
had through disciplined life and ascetic renunciation, Eliot’s 
poetry is thoroughly saturated with its philosophy. 

As an aftermath of the Renaissance and Reformation the 
idea of original Sin and the necessity of Grace gave place to the 
idea of perfectibility of man. Hence the search for God turned 
into a search for man-made God of happiness and material 
comforts. The rise of a secular humanism, combined with the 
decline of dogmatic and sacramental Christianity, came to be 
responsible for ‘dissociation of sensibility’ amongst men. As 
Eliot has taken upon himself the great job of making modern 
men realise the significance of the great Christian tradition, he 
has, in every possible way, tried to bring out the universality of 
appeal which Christianity offers. To convince his faithless 
generation of the importance of faith, and to stir up in people a 
sense of awareness of the great moral problem of good and 
evil, he has even put forward, paradoxically enough, a plea for 
scepticism. Scepticism, in a world of tepid emotions and mental 
sloth, is a positive proof of a man’s moral sense. 

By scepticism Eliot means no infidelity or unbelief, but the 
habit of scrutiny and capacity for delayed decision. This, in a 
way also indicates a constant struggle against false and decep¬ 
tive ideas that take root in the mind of people. As orthodoxy 
develops in conflict with heresy, scepticism or critical reason, a 
significant aspect of humanism, protects religion from the 
“danger of petrification into mere ritual habit.” 

In the Waste Land and the Hollow Men we are given to 
realise the meaninglessness of life devoid of rich emotional 
experience or discipline, without which even the most important 
activity of life puts on a mechanical look. Sex participation, 
without any intimate feeling of love or passion, makes the typist- 
clerk amour a mere mechanical affair—a soulless activity. 

If in Ash-Wednesday Eliot celebrates any sense of joy for 
having attained a sense of peace through resignation, and if he 
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arrives at a religious vision in the Four Quartets, where on the 
“still point” there is : 

“The inner freedom from the practical desire, 

The release from action and suffering...”. 

There is, undoubtedly, a philosophy of right action and 
honest experience that Eliot’s poetry constantly keeps before 
our view. In Choruses from The Rock Eliot specifically mentions 
the importance of integration of the material as well as the 
spiritual experience of life. 

“For man is joined spirit and body 

And therefore must serve as spirit and body, 

Visible and invisible, two worlds meet in man ; 

Visible and invisible must meet in His temple 
You must not deny the body.” 

Indeed, in this characteristic way, by clever interplay of 
ideas and images, Eliot prevails upon his readers with the idea 
of reconciliation between divine Grace and human effort. To 
put it still broadly, his poetry embodies the idea of interdepen¬ 
dence of humanism and religion, asceticism and healthy physical 
life, just by way of tradition. 



THE MORAL PROBLEM IN ELIOT’S EARLY POETRY 

The Dual consciousness of what we are and of what we ought 
to be, is according to Eliot the basic requirement of literary 
judgement. But there are few people today who are honest or 
sincere enough to know either. They hardly realise that unless 
we know ‘what we are,’ we cannot discern ‘what we ought to 
be’. These two forms of self-consciousness are interdependent 
and must go together. Such an attitude is prevalent through¬ 
out Eliot’s works. In his early poems his prime concern is to 
depict what modern men really feel—a sense of intense boredom 
arising out of the psychological and moral problems. The later 
poems simply supplement them with visions of man’s short¬ 
comings and possible ways of salvation. Thus Eliot’s poetry 
offers an integral vision of man’s spiritual decay and regenera¬ 
tion. The poet himself characterises it as the power to ‘be 
able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness, to see the 
boredom,and the horror and the glory’. Helen Gardner, alone 
among critics of Eliot, has the acute consciousness to recognise 
in this statement ‘the summary of development of Mr. Eliot’s 
vision of the world.’ She describes the development upto The 
Waste Land as the movement from boredom to terror, alterna¬ 
ting with horror. But she is slightly confused when she remarks 
that ‘terror and horror are present from the beginning,’ and that 
in ‘Poems’(1920) she mainly finds boredom. The element of 
horror or terror (a term used by Gardner) does not properly 
enter into the early poems. The extreme type of boredom or 
disgust that flits across these poems may have been mistaken as 
an element of horror. That stage of poetic development where 
ideas of boredom are swallowed up by horror, is just possible 
when man’s shortcomings are realised and a religious vision is 
imminent. But ‘Prufrock and other Observations’ are just 
poems of social ‘ennui’ and moral discomfort. On the other 
hand, in Gerontion and in the subsequent poems, mostly in 
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The fVaste Land and the Hollowment a spiritual sickness or 
horror is invariably present. 

Eliot thinks that the loss of interest in life is the immediate 
cause of boredom that has overcast the mind of most urban 
people. The city dwellers lead a sophisticated life very much 
complicated by their moral and psychological problems. A 
‘cheery automatism’ has rendered modern men dull and morbid 
Morals, once sanctioned by religion, have now become a matter 
of simple habits. Hence moral uncertainty dominates society. 
It is, however, inseparably bound up with the psychological 
problem. Modern men are mostly anaemic, they have not suffi¬ 
cient blood in them to do either good or evil. “So far as we 
are human,” says Eliot, “What we must do must be either evil 
or good; so far as we do evil or good we are human, and it is 
better in a paradoxical way to do evil than to do nothing : at 
least we exist”. Even Eliot considers that a sense of evil also 
implies a sense of good. Insofar as we are men, we can be either 
glorified in our capacity for damnation or in our alternate 
capacity for salvation. Human beings are left free in their will 
either to submit themselves to a process of purgation or allow 
themselves to suffer damnation. Since modern men have reduced 
themselves into rigid patterns and formulae, since they are 
almost automatic in their actions, they are indifferent and 
powerless to deal with diverse situations of life. Even the sexual 
act—an act of immense social importance, which had always 
been a source of awe and reverence to primitive people, has now 
mostly become mechanical and a commonplace thing. Whereas 
on the one hand a man is haunted by burning passion, he has 
to forego its honest urge, on the other, to keep up mechanical 
faces and maintain the exterior polish. Naturally the present 
generation suffers from repression and inhibition, resulting in 
perversity. Hence, according to Eliot, the possibility of damna¬ 
tion through action is better than inanition or vacuity, which 
we very often project in our senses. Baudelaire has been highly 
commended by Eliot, since he attempted to express the idea of 
damnation; because he thinks that “the possibility of damnation 
3 
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is SO immense a relief in a world of electoral reform, plebiscites, 
sex reform and dress reform, that damnation itself is an imme¬ 
diate form of salvation—of salvation from the ‘ennui* of modern 
life, because it at last gives some significance to living.” Baude¬ 
laire perceived that in an age of progressive degradation the 
most important thing was the moral sense of good and evil—a 
sense of sin and redemption. Though ‘Fleurs Du Mai* just 
represents the sense of ‘ennui* and damnation in contemporary 
society, it also presages a sense of blasphemy. It is this sense of 
blasphemy that Eliot so much recommends for the artificial 
society today. Blasphemy, according to Eliot, is just an affirma¬ 
tion of belief in a slightly different way. “Genuine blasphemy,** 
he says, “Genuine in spirit and not purely verbal is the product 
of partial belief, and is impossible to the complete atheist as to 
the perfect Christian. It is a way of affirming belief**. Prufrock 
and Other Observations develop the idea of boredom, while 
analysing the moral problem of man*s inadequate idea of good 
and evil and the most complicated psychological problem of the 
conflict of oppressive passion and mechanical restraints of the 
society. Most of these poems are composed in a new form 
called the ‘Internal Monologue’, where characters are not 
persons but different consciousness of the same person. In a 
series of despondent moods the Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 
presents the psychological observation of the modern man. 
A modern man has got two distinct selves or consciousness—he 
has the external self and also the inner self—rather the social 
self and the suppressed self. The inner self is all the time 
afflicated with inhibitions and a sense of misappropriation, 
because of the artifical check it receives from the social self. 
Apparently, the sense of refinement and culture which prevails 
in the society is merely a bundle of natural habits artificially 
fostered and imposed on life. So Prufrock or the inner self of 
man suffers from a constant sense of frustration; since it 
cannot properly express itself. Hence Prufrock’s utterance— 

“It is impossible to say just what I mjgan**. The moral sense, 
the most powerful force that has ever helped to maintain a 
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healthy life in the past, now devoid of its mainspring of religious 
sanction passes, for social habit. Morals are adhered to, though 
people do not believe in them. Lust has gained an upperhand in 
their minds, but by no means receives a thorough outlet, as the 
show of refinement is still maintained. Eliot is aggrieved, just 
as Guinicelli in the xxvi canto of Dante’s Purgatorio, who 
complains against the sin of Hermaphrodite, because men have 
too much indulged in the carnal passion— 

“Our sinning was hermaphrodite: but we 
Because the law of human kind we broke 
Following the beasts, our vile concupiscence 
Hence parting from them, to our own disgrace. 

Record the name of her, by whom the beast 
In bestial fire was acted. 

{Purgatory, Canto XXVI) 
Eliot himself admits that this important canto of Purgatorio 
has a great deal to do with his poetic vision. In the present 
circumstances what seems of overwhelming importance to Eliot 
is the emotional discipline. But since this is too difficult a mea¬ 
sure, the poet expects that at least people should be sincere to 
follow their passion to a state of damnation. This might 
apparently relieve the tension. Prufrock’s tragedy of modern 
man suffering from indecision, inadequate moral sense and lack 
of manliness. Living on amidst the paraphernalia of modern 
culture, such as marmalade, tea and porcelain, he is simply over¬ 
whelmed by a sense of frustration and loneliness. The springs 
of his energy are benumbed by empty sophistication and the 
taboos of society. He suffers from maladjustment, which cuts 
at the root of his emotional endeavour. Restless, distressed and 
suffering from an inadequate sense of evil (which also implies 
a sense of good) he flits like a phantom in the hell of modern 
metropolis. 



ELIOT AND THE EXISTENTIAL IDEA 


At The end of the First World War there were evidences 
of obscure forces working in the English society. The old 
standards of reason were set at naught and people were simply 
confused over the serious issues of life. In this state of unsettled 
affairs Eliot’s poetry upheld certain ideas which where once 
introduced by Pascal and St. Augustine, and later followed by 
existential thinkers. 

Existentialists owe their basic ideas to the belief in ‘Original 
Sin’ and to a sense of man’s depravity. Pascal and Augustine 
preached the Gospel of Original Sin and Humility with an 
avowed purpose to bring men nearer to God. But Rousseau, 
the French philosopher, opposed these ideas on the ground 
that depravity could as well be abolished in a good society 
governed by the General Will. Dostoievsky, the great Russian 
novelist, however, wrote a polemic against Rousseau, refuting 
his ‘fond hopes’ about society. Much of his writings throb 
with existential ideas. Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish philoso¬ 
pher, following in close succession the ideas of Dostoievsky, 
advanced his view of the individual as a Category. To him truth 
was subjectivity. He attached too much importance to man’s 
decision. Ethics was for him a matter of making decision and 
not of doing good. The details of Plato’s reasons were viewed 
by him in subdued light. He understood human self in terms of 
possibilities and dread, and as something intangible. Thus the 
tenets of existentialism, i.e. the emphasis on subjectivity, on 
Death, Dread, and Decision, were laid down by Kierkegaard 
himself, though he refused to be considered as an existential 
thinker. The greatest exponent of existentialism, however, is 
Jean Paul Sartre. It was due to his lucid exposition that existen¬ 
tialism gained ground all over the world. The basic existential 
idea that existence comes before essence was related by him. 
His idea was that man must begin from the subjective, and he 
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is nothing else but what he makes of himself. Our wish is not 
so much important as our purpose or decision. Thus existen¬ 
tialism, according to Sartre, places the entire responsibility 
squarely upon man’s own shoulders. He is responsible not only 
for himself but all men. Freedom of the individual is hence 
very important, and nobody can pass beyond human subjecti¬ 
vity. Invariably existentialists recognise a sense of anguish in 
men who try to escape from languishing impotence. They consi¬ 
der life as a series of actions. In fine, existentialism propounds 
an ethics of action and self-commitment. It does not take 
into account any particular action, but the total commitment. 
It does take into account any particular action. Thus at the 
centre of existentialism is the absolute character of free 
commitment. 

Eliot’s refined humanism, which has a great deal common 
with Sartre’s existentialism, has given his poetry a distinction 
to which no other modern poet can lay claim. In his early 
poems his distinct concern is to assert the importance of the 
individual and his free choice. The lamentable lack of courage 
and decision in different situations of modern life has rendered 
most people inactive. Eliot portrays their distress and frustra¬ 
tion in the character of Prufrock, the young lover in Portrait of a 
Lady and in the narrator of Rhapsody on a Windy Night. They 
are all men, whose life and character are determined and 
circumscribed by various situations in which they are placed. 
They do not like to assume responsibilities. Because of their pre¬ 
occupations with vapid ideas they languish in a state of anguish 
and impotence. They seem to accept what society makes of them. 
They can be, in the words of existentialists, called ‘Skunks.’ In 
an effort to make the urban people conscious of their drawbacks, 
Eliot analyses the futility and irony of modern man’s life, devoid 
of any power of making decision or venture, which largely 
accounts for the present boredom and chaos in the society. So 
Prufrock is worse than Hamlet; and he is at times in a wretched 
condition. His self-styled irony is a dig at the modem young 
man who clings to superficialities of life even against an urgent 
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call to reach the objective. He is drifted away in the ebb of 
situations and is unable to exert himself : 

“When I am formulated, sprawling on a pin 
When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall 
Then how should I begin.” 

Thus, indirectly, Eliot upholds an idea of action and self-commit¬ 
ment, which, he considers, can save men from frustration. Since 
Eliot is not a poet to preach morals or thrust his ideas upon 
men,.he adopts the novel method of‘objective Correlative’, by 
which he offers a set of situations which immediately suggests 
the appropriate mental reaction to different readers. Thus, the 
overwhelming sense of incapacity which Prufrock, the young 
lover, and the hero of the Rhapsody experience is just the 
feeling which modern men experience in the face of diverse 
complexities of life. The various situations and the corres¬ 
ponding moods they portray are but the facets of urban life, 
where mechanization has wrought a havoc. In appraising the 
individual’s sense of responsibility in making decisions, only 
another poet comes close to Eliot. He is Baudelaire, the 
great French poet, who has sometimes been unjustly associated 
with the ‘Satanic School of Poetry’. Baudelaire perceived that 
in an age of progressive degradation the most important thing 
was the moral sense of good and evil—a sense of sin and 
redemption. Though ‘Fleurs Du Mai’ just presents the sense of 
‘ennui* and damnation in the contemporary society, it also 
presages a sense of blasphemy. It is the sense of blasphemy that 
Eliot so much recommends for the sophisticated people today. 
Blasphemy, according to Eliot, has a different meaning and 
involves a positive sense of doing something that can only come 
of a faith. In his essay on Baudelaire Eliot says, “So far as we 
are human, what we do must be either evil or good ; so far as 
we do evil or good, we are human ; and it is better, in a para¬ 
doxical way, to do evil than to do nothing : at least we exist.” 
Even Eliot is ready to find glory in damnation rather than in 
man’s incapacity for salvation. The tragedy of modern man 
lies in their inaction and the abject submission to pre-deter- 
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mined idea about themselves. Prufrock and the young lover in 
Portrait are precise examples of such men. If the paralysing 
sense of values in the urban society, where individuals stand 
exposed to the mockery of confusing circumstances, has been 
largely responsible for the growing impotence of modern man, 
the confusion in the subjective sphere has been no less signifi¬ 
cant. Lacking in initiative, even the mind is not ready to plunge 
itself into a daring decision of a moment’s surrender. Every 
moment there is hesitation and doubt, a tendency to yield one¬ 
self to boredom, which obviously spells disaster to the modern 
man. Hence Eliot says— 

“The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this and this only, we have existed.” 

{Tfie Waste Land) 

The principle of wilful action, or what existentialists describe 
as ‘engagement’ is the only way open to men to effect a change¬ 
over. Since Eliot has a religious bias, and is in his heart of 
hearts a Christian, his ideas are almost similiar to those of 
Pascal. He thinks that will is one of the chief factors in belief. 
“The Will”, says Pascal, “which prefers one aspect to another 
turns away the mind from considering the qualities of all that 
it does not like to see, and the mind, moving in accord with the 
will, stops to consider the aspects which it likes and so judges 
by what it sees”. Eliot’s poetry offers ruthless analysis of the 
drawbacks of urban people who have lost their will power and 
are afraid to shoulder responsibilities. His poems betray the 
anguish and the yearning of an existential thinker who finds 
the present world filled with Hollowmen, where— 

“Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the shadow.” 
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Eliot is a conscious artist. He is fully aware of the aim and 
essence of poetry. The complexities of a world, without any 
stabilised centre round which our manifold activities can move, 
a world mostly mechanical and tired has set him to recreate the 
very possibilities of poetry. Himself a member of the society 
suffering from inordinate ambition and zeal for material com¬ 
forts, Eliot has visualized with acute sensibility the various uses 
to which poetry can be put in society. But these uses are not 
grafted on utilitarian ethics. Poetry, he holds, can spon¬ 
taneously offer consolation as well as delight, but it should not 
blind us to the fact that a true poet, under no usual circums¬ 
tances pledges to sacrifice his freedom to gross requirements of 
society. An artistic creation demands of the author his full 
devotion. Apart from technical consideration, however, the 
poet would like to see that his work has something to do with 
the society in which he lives, that it has its place in the society. 
Though poetry is a mug’s game, yet a poet would like to enjoy 
the prestige of a music-hall-comedian. Poetry can commemo¬ 
rate a public occasion ; it can even celebrate a festival or a reli¬ 
gious rite ; it can successfully amuse a crowd. It can do all 
this and something more. According to Eliot himself it might 
be instrumental in affecting a revolution in sensibility or a break 
with the conventional mode of perception. It can very well 
enable a reader to see the world afresh. In his own words, 
“It may make us from time to time a little more aware of the 
deeper unnamed feelings which form the substratum of our 
being to which we rarely penetrate* for our lives are mostly a 
constant evasion of ourselves, an evasion of visible and sensible 
world.” Perhaps, no words can better describe the valuable 
contribution made by Eliot in the field of poetic sensibility than 
the quoted extract. The consuming problems of the day have 
engaged his attention and he is vitally concerned as an artist 
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with his own place in the society. The lack of self-knowledge— 
a disruption of the inner unity of human experiences has resul¬ 
ted from the disappearance of the old Catholic view of the 
universe, which once unified the diverse modes of i experiencing 
reality. The break-up of the ‘leisured class’ that ■ sustained the 
elements of courtly civilization and of the great poetic tradition 
embodying humanism and Christian ideas has further aggrava¬ 
ted the situation. Consequently the present generation has been 
suffering from inner conflict—which is also a definite mark of 
devitalization. Modern men especially those belonging to the 
metropolis, have increasingly been rendered inactive and impo¬ 
tent by the imposing complexities. They have lost much of 
their self-confidence to deal courageously with the chaos with¬ 
out. The present generation is tempted to place too high a price 
on its material expectations and set its ideals too high. Only a 
moral conversion, thinks Eliot, can redeem the original virtue 
of man—his humility, so badly lacking today. 

The moral laziness and the spirit of evasion that have taken 
possession of human minds are the greatest enemies of their 
Teformation. They must be combated with a seriousness of pur¬ 
pose and a sound and healthy living. Inhibitions or suppres¬ 
sions on the one hand and mechanical acceptance of everyday 
situations on the other, must be done away with. Eliot com¬ 
plains against modern men not because they are immoral, or 
have lost faith in the old creed but because they are callous and 
sluggishly indifferent to the serious issues of life. Spiritual 
yearnings, without which culture can hardly have any meaning, 
have no root in their minds just because an emptiness has 
taken possession of them. So long as the members of the 
modern society suffer from psychological complexes, there is 
hardly any scope for spiritual endeavour. Surprisingly enough, 
the vastness of experience encompassed by modern men has only 
misguided their senses, and they have become dead to any stir¬ 
ring sense of right or wrong. By virtue of his transforming 
power and the power of transcendence of common experiences, 
Eliot has critically analysed the situation in his early and middle 
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poems. The crucifying irony and flashing wit of these poems 
hold up in precise images the mirror to our consciousness. The 
reason why Eliot haS^ fewer characters in his poems is that he is 
mostly preoccupied with the suppressed self of man and the 
possibilities that lie deep in the recesses of the human mind. 

Irving Babbit, a great humanist and a scholar came forward 
to offer solutions to the modern crisis. In his opinion we have 
drifted away further from the original source of right living 
which can only be achieved through humanism. His humanism 
draws upon tradition, Eliot is an upholder of tradition. To 
him tradition can only mean Christian tradition. It is in reli¬ 
gion—the very essence of which he finds berthed in Chirstianity 
that he seeks the source of hope. Babbit’s humanistic tradi¬ 
tion is open to criticism because it is not grafted on a religious 
plank. Eliot is deadly against such a concept. To him 
humanism that has nothing to do with religion, or stands 
opposed to it is pernicious and destructive. With all his ency¬ 
clopaedic information Babbit is unable to accept the religious 
view, though he himself admits the importance of Christian reli¬ 
gion. T,E. Hulme has criticised such a humanism on the ground 
that it places too much regard on man. In a state of disintegra¬ 
tion and doubt only an objective attitude can avail us. Such an 
objective attitude can develop out of a Christian discipline. 
Eliot’s study of Buddhism has strengthened his view that the 
best part of a religion stands unopposed, because it holds up the 
truth of life—recognition of a dependence of the human on the 
divine. And Eliot is no theologian to dabble in Christian dogma 
or ethics. He is mostly concerned with life as it should be led. 
The Christian tradition he stands for is no dead or static 
tradition. It is dynamic because life itself is dynamic. To him 
past is nothing attractive, except for the events of heightened 
experiences. Since tradition is a by-product of right living it 
must be continually criticised and brought up-to-date. People 
who are all still clutching at Christianity are almost all of them 
mechanical: Christian religion means nothing to them, but an 
idol to be blindly worshipped. These people have lost their faith 
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but cling to outworn habits and rituals. Eliot wants that we 
should realise the fact that we have lost our faith, that we must 
be on our guard against indifferent approach to the most 
serious problem of our life—our religion. In order to realise this 
truth men must reorganise their lives on a sound plane. Sex, 
which has ever been inseparably related to religion right from 
the dawn of our civilizations, must not be looked upon as a 
trifle. Eliot’s study of the classics and anthropology (he has 
mostly been influenced by “The Golden Bough”) has strength¬ 
ened this view. 

Eliot’s sense of tradition has too often been misunderstood. 
The poet is primarily concerned with the Christian tradition 
which is directly associated with orthodoxy which calls for the 
exercise of our conscious intelligence. “It is of the blood, so to 
speak, rather than of the brain, it is the means by which the 
vitality of the past enriches the life of the present. Thus tradi¬ 
tion is a way of feeling and acting to regulate the right living. 
Much of our lives directly encompassing, habits, breeding and 
environment has been covered by such a tradition. Hence culture 
is integrated into it. Religion and culture are aspects of the 
same thing. Eliot goes so far as to say that, “If Christianity 
goes the whole of our culture goes.” Culture can hardly survive 
in a state of unsettled beliefs and enfeebled tradition. It 
requires a great deal of courage and self-examination to reorga¬ 
nise such a state of society. Montaigne and Pascal, each in 
their own sphere of reflections justified scepticism, and a 
penetrating doubt as stepping stones to faith. Heresy or scepti¬ 
cism, now according to Eliot, the need of the hour, does not 
mean unbelief, much less the mental sloth which gives birth to 
it. A capacity for delayed decision, and a habit of examining 
the evidences that characterize a highly civilized mind, is no 
other than scepticism itself, Eliot so much recommends. 
Modern philosophy is very much weakened, and cannot ofier 
any panacea to evils, only because it is characterized by an im¬ 
patience, crudity, inflexibility and lack of wisdom. Wisdom is 
a rare phenomenon and can be had through scepticism and 
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uncynical disillusion, inseparably bound up with religious under¬ 
standing. Mostly what we possess is knowledge, scattered and 
unrelated ideas, derived from diverse experiences. These ideas 
can be organised through proper living guided by the searching 
light of blasphemy or heresy. Heresy is a rare thing nowadays. 
Honest scepticism, or call it heresy, is less employed these days 
since the present state of society does not allow it. In the past 
blasphemy might have been a sign of spiritual corruption, today 
it can be regarded as “a symptom that the soul is still alive or 
even that it is recovering animation.” The modern world is 
hardly conscious of the sense of good and evil which is the first 
requisite of spiritual experiences. But the people today are 
scarcely alive ; they have lost the vigour and animation under 
the impact of social taboos and outworn morals. So Eliot is 
very much preoccupied with the problems of right living and sex 
in the social life— 

“For Man is joined spirit and body. 

And therefore must serve as spirit and body. 

Visible and invisible, two worlds meet in man. 

Visible and invisible must meet in His temple ; 

You must not deny the body.” {The Rock) 

Eliot’s early poems exhibit the unrelated experiences thrown 
out by the suppressed and inhibited minds. His later poems 
betray a spiritual yearning in man alternately meeting with 
Bashes of vision and despair. His dramas are constantly 
occupied with problems of social adjustment, sin and martyr¬ 
dom. The Four Quartets marks the last phase of his growth—a 
definite approach towards universality of spiritual vision. So, 
the impression that lasts is that Eliot is a prophet of our 
generation, even though we might dislike the idea. 



THE POET OF MODERN METROPOLIS : T.S. ELIOT 
‘Tn the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michelangelo.'’ {The Love Song of J. Alfred Prxfrock) 

Ignorant and vainglorious women rushing in and out of the 
art museum is quite a familiar sight in any modern metropolis. 
Their unceasing efforts to show themselves off as connoisseurs 
of art make an ironical study of the emptiness of our city life. 
T.S. Eliot seems to strike at the very root of this unwelcome 
snobbery—this hypocritical self-deception of city-dwellers, 
in his quasi-dramatic poetry. Many and varied are the snap¬ 
shots of suggestive realism with which the greatest English poet 
of this century chronicles the life in a modern metropolis—its 
emptiness and frustration. 

The poet finds fault with urban society and its mechanical 
ways of living. Too much of dry intellect and too little of 
emotional experience seem to account for the shallow and self- 
evasive life which produces a sense of boredom. Like an able 
physician he wants to operate on the ulcer of the present society 
because the evil must be rooted out. Hence, to Prufrock, the 
picture of the diseased society appears in the image of: 

«.the evening is spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherised upon a table.” {The Love Song) 
But the malaise is hardly physical; it is mental, rather 
spiritual. All the restlessness of city-dwellers burrowing in ‘one- 
night cheap hotels’ or ‘sawdust restaurants with oystershells’ 
spring from their reluctance to face the overwhelming question 
of life : “What is it after all they live for ?” Behind the smoke¬ 
screen of self-evasion the conceited modem man shelters all his 
indecisions and hypocrisy. The poet almost dramatises the 
feelings of such a young city-dweller who fails to square up to- 
the challenges of life in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock : 
“There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 
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There will be time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days of hands 
That lift and drop a question on your plate 

The boredom that results from such self-evasion is simply 
frustrating : 

“I have measured out ray life with coffee spoons ; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

{The Love Song) 

This sense of boredom is very much associated with a feeling 
of inseparable difficulty which arises out of a lack of manliness. 
In a very suggestive image the interlocutor in Prufrock arti¬ 
culates this feeling : 

“When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall. 

Then how should I begin” {The Love Song) 

Moreover, a terrible sense of loneliness and frustration 
engulfs the city-dweller, who almost lives in spiritual isolation 
from others because of his narrow egoism which is bred by the 
industrialised society : 

“...I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 

And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 

Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows ?...” 

{The Love Song) 

The image of the lonely man in shirt-sleeves leaning out of 
the window is more than realistic ; it is deftly drawn, as if by 
the strokes of painter’s brush. It is symbolic of the hollowness 
and tragedy of urban life which suffers from emotional bank¬ 
ruptcy. Thus in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock (1917), one 
of his earliest poems, Eliot offers the most ironical sketches of 
urban life. To communicate the sense of boredom and hollow¬ 
ness, the vacancy and indecision of the urban people, the poet 
chooses to load the poem with images drawn from dreary 
evening scenes, vacant rooms, and wayside restaurants. The 
sophisticated modern man’s yearning for-simplicity of primor¬ 
dial existence: 
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“I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas.” 

{The Love Song) 

ironically brings out the utter futility of the dry cerebral 
existence which is nourished by the city-dweller. Hence the 
confessional: 

Politic, cautious and meticulous ; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse ; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at times, the Fool.” {The Love Song) 

With a view to offering a subtle analysis of the modern 
mind Eliot remodels here the dramatic monologue of Robert 
Browning and adapts it to the modern situation by making the 
conflicting selves of the interlocutor speak for themselves, in the 
closed world of Prufrock’s inner reflections. 

The other poems of T.S. Eliot’s first volume Prufrock and 
Other Observation trace the same feeling of boredom and frustra¬ 
tion which engulfs the urban ‘society’. ‘Portrait of a Lady’, 
‘Preludes’ and ‘La Figlia Che Piange’, for instance, depict in a 
succession of images, the tragic irony that is inherent in modern 
man’s life. The hollowness and hypocrisy of a youngman’s 
affair with a lady is brought to light in Portrait of a Lady. In 
the ironical self-dramatization of the lover’s overwhelming 
sense of frustration, just on the eve of his separation from the 
beloved, is enacted the tragedy of a city-dweller’s mechanical 
existence; 

“And I must borrow every changing shape 
To find expression...dance, dance 
Like a dancing bear. 

Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape. 

Let us take the air, in a tobacco trance—” 

{Portrait of a Lady) 

In Preludes the poet adopts a novel method of stringing 
together a number of disparate images which unfold like a film 
and produce upon the spectator the impact of a sequence of 
emotions. A sense of squalor and boredom, punctuated by 
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glimpses of horror, hence creates an atmosphere of corruptioa 
and decay. Take for instance : 

“With the other masquarades 
That time resumes, 

One thinks of all the hands 
That are raising dingy shades 
In a thousand furnished rooms”. {Preludes) 
It is richly suggestive of a sense of horror and disgust which 
eats into the frame of city life. The poet also objectifies the 
peculiar yearning of the degenerate people to adjust themselves 
to the world : 

“The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world.” {Preludes) 

But the poet turns away with a cynical revulsion from his 
sentimental fancies at the close of the poem : 

“Wipe your hand across your mouth and laugh ; 

The worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots.” {Preludes) 

In Rhapsody on a Windy Night there is an almost surrealistic 
design of discontinuous mental impressions. The images objectify 
the utter hollowness of modern city life and evoke a sense of 
artificiality and corruption. Some of the images are impres¬ 
sionistic in details and produce an undertone of subtle irony. 
For instance : 

“Mount. 

The bed is open ; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall, 

Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.” 

This horrifying sense of boredom is recreated by the poet,^ 
once again, in the typist-clerk scene in The Waste Land (1922). 
But a more naked picture of the corrupt city life is presented by 
Eliot in a short poem, Aunt Helen : 

“The Dresden clock continued ticking on the mantlepiece, 
And the footman sat upon the dining table 
Holding the second housemaid on his knees.” {Aunt Helen) 
In his poems of the 1920 volume T.^. Eliot deals with the 
modern man’s sexual indulgence which blinds him to the pros^ 
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pect of any higher relationship between men and women. In 
Gerontion the poet expresses dissatisfaction with the negative 
attitude to life. He finds fault with the vanities and ambitions 
of the urban people who have hardly any moral scruple. He 
points out how ‘unnatural vices are fathered by our heroism’. 
The urban people make much of their intellect although it 
hardly leads them anywhere : 

“Think at last 

We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Stiffen in a rented house.” (Gerontion) 

Eliot makes Gcrontias, the old man, almost categorically 
declare how the dry intellect has been at the root of all evils : 

“I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated ?” 

The poet offers a plea for resuscitation of the honest 
emotional existence in the midst of urban life which he so much 
decries : 

“Tenants of the house, 

Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season.” 

Eliot believes that modern men, especially those belonging 
to the metropolis have been rendered emotionally impotent by 
the imposing complexities of life. They have lost much of their 
self-confidence to deal courageously with the chaos without. 
The present generation is tempted to place too high a price on 
its material expectations ; hence, Eliot thinks that only a moral 
conversion can redeem it. A moral laziness and a spirit of 
evasion have taken possession of the urban people. They must 
be combated with a seriousness of purpose and a sound and 
healthy living. Eliot complains against the urban people not 
because they are immoral or have lost faith in the old creed but 
because they are callous and sluggishly indifferent to the serious 
issues of life. Eliot has analysed this situation in the Waste 
Land with a critical insight and crucifying irony. This moral 
4 
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indifiference of the city-dwellers is reflected in Eliot’s description 
of the city: 

“Unreal city. 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 

Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled. 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 

Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 

To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine.” 

{The IVaste Land) 

The weight of mechanical civilization seems to hang heavy 
on the mind of these modern men. Eliot presents a disturbing 
picture of the so-called lovemaking in the city in The Fire Ser¬ 
mon. How mechanical and unconcerned can be the act of love is 
shown in the typist-clerk scene. The typist who is back home 
at tea-time, ‘clears her breakfast, lights her stove and lays out 
food in tins.’ The last rays of the sun touch her drying combina¬ 
tions which are ‘perilously spread’ out of the window. Her 
divan is a nasty mess, which is used by her as a. bed at night. 
At this hour arrives the curbuncular clerk, her lover. He at 
once engages her in caresses and 

“Flushed and decided, he assaults at once ; 

Exploring hands encounter no defence ; 

His vanity requires no response, 

And makes a welcome of indifference. 


••• 

Bestows one final patronising kiss. 

And gropes his way, finding the stairs unlit...” 

{The Waste Land) 

Since such an act does not warrant any emotional respon¬ 
sibility, the typist looks extremely unconcerned when the lover 
has departed. 

“She turns and looks a moment in^he glass. 

Hardly aware of her departed lover ; 
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Her brain allows one half-formed thought to pass : 

‘Well now that’s done : and I’m glad it’s over’. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about her room again, alone 

She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 

And puts a record on the gramophone.” (The Waste Land) 
Could there be a more terrifying picture of urban life and its 
heartless mechanical existence ? The boredom and squalor 
of city life has been dragged on to the precipice of horror by the 
subtle irony of the poet’s presentation. In fact, the big stretch 
of urban civilization has been characterized by Eliot as the 
legend of the Waste Land. The Fisher King of the Grail legend 
symbolizes in the poem the sophisticated modern man who has 
gone spiritually barren. The way out is the liberation of the 
individual from his narrow egoism, as is ordined by the Upani- 
shadic Mantras : Datta(give), Dayadhvam (sympathise), Damy- 
ata (control). What is of great consequence is not our knowledge 
but our emotional daring which can relieve us of oure mptiness : 
“The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this, and this only, we have existed” 

(The Waste Land) 

Confined to the narrow cell of his individual interest the city 
dweller leads a life of gross material expectations. But com¬ 
passion can lift him out of his confinement. What is of supreme 
importance is self-control—a moral and emotional discipline. 
Hence, Eliot brings out the tragic irony implicit in the city- 
dweller’s mechanical life. In fact his next poem The Hollowmen 
(1925) describes this hollowness and inanity of life : 

“Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow.” 


(The Hollowmqn) 
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In Journey of the Magi there is a clever hint that in the ab¬ 
sence of any spiritual content or belief modern men have come 
to be like ‘alien people clutching their Gods.’ Eliot categori¬ 
cally mentions that only another martyrdom can save them : 

“I should be glad of another death.” 

Eliot’s genuine concern for a spiritual awakening in the con¬ 
text of the city-dweller’s irresolute and selfish life is thrown into 
relief in Animula. 

“The pain of living and the drug of dreams 
Curl up the small soul in the window seat 
Behind the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Issues from the hand of time the simple soul 
Irresolute and selfish* misshapen, lame, 

Unable to fare forward or retreat,” (Animula) 

But his pageant Sweeney Agonistes offers us the most signi¬ 
ficant study of the boredom, squalor and the horror of the city 
life. In the words of the protagonist we get the most brilliant 
caricature of the hollow urban life : 

“Birth and copulation, and death, 

That’s all the facts when you come to brass tacks : 
Birth, and copulation, and death.” 

In a very striking image drawn from the day to day city life 
Eliot offers us a revealing snapshot of the emptiness of urban 
mind in East Coker (Four Quartets): 

“...when an underground train, in the tube stops too 

long between stations 
And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about ;*^ 
The boredom and the horror of such an inane existence 
makes the poet cry out in anguish : 

“I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 
For hope would be hope for the wrong thing 

... ... .. .there is yet faith 

But the faith and the love and the hope are 

all in the waiting.” 
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Here the poet seeks to overcome the feeling of boredom and 
horror by a subtle Christian sense of resignation. Thus, from 
Eliot’s early Prufrock to mature Four Quartets, run the under¬ 
tone of irony which throws into relief the boredom, the squalor 
and the horror of the day-to-day life of modern metropolis. 



IMAGERY IN ELIOT’S EARLY POETRY 


I 

(^Intuition is the key to all artistic creations. By an act of 
intuition the artist is required to place himself within his sub¬ 
ject to unravel the mystery of the unique and the inexpressible 
or what can be better described as the very intention of life 
itself. ] Bergson contends that human language is incapable of 
expressing this intuition. For this, however, the poet can very 
well rely upon the suggestive power of his images and compel¬ 
ling power of rhythm. 

He is unable to communicate his experience directly, since 
the knowledge attained through intuition is hardly precise and 
does not properly lend itself to intelligence. Only by an 
association of certain selected images out of a landscape the 
poet is able to suggest or evoke the emotional state he himself 
experiences. Indeed the problem of communication is the great¬ 
est hurdle to any artistic process. Bergson has tried to solve 
this problem in terms of imagery or analogy. Though he does 
not believe that images can express reality fully or largely, 
though he does not admit that the image is any substitute for 
intuition, he is convinced that images can approximate language 
to reality or provide the only means to it. In ‘An Introduction 
to Metaphysics’ Bergson says : “No image can replace the intui¬ 
tion of duration, but many diverse images, borrowed from very 
different orders of things, may, by the convergence of their 
action, direct consciousness to the precise point where there is a 
certain intuition to be seized.” 

Vt.E. Hulme emphasizes the importance of the purely physi¬ 
cal aspects of the image and the desired effect upon the reader’s 
feelings^ Though his arguments are in favour of sensuous verse, 
his theory holds no brief for poetry that is cSmmonly under¬ 
stood as sensuous. He is more inclined to treat poetry as a 
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visual and concrete language than as ‘counter words’, (jHe be¬ 
lieves that the ‘imaging process’ is inherent in any good writing 
and visual signification must precede its execution. To him 
imagery is the only plausible language of poetry, since the poet 
is called upon to express the individuality and freshness of 
things. In his famous essay Bergson’s theory of Art he says : 
“Ordinary language communicates nothing of the individuality 
and freshness of things. As far as that quality goes we live 
separated from each other. The excitement of art comes from 
this rare and unique communication. Creation of imagery is 
needed to force language to convey over this freshness of im¬ 
pression.” 

The ima^e, visualised as the representation of a physical 
object, creates in the reader an emotion which he feels as his 
own with pleasure. In fact Hulme wants to create through 
poetry a new world of reality, set apart from the humdrum life 
and its reasonable attitudes of existence. So he feels constrained 
to say that poetry “must have analogies, which make another- 
world-through-the-glass effect, which is what I want.” 

Both Bergson and Hulme, in their eagerness to solve the 
problem of communication through imagery have left the issue 
of internality and externality of images out of their theories. 
In 1915, (Ezra Pound, the leader of the Imagist movement in 
poetry, ^hile arguing that emotion or energy, the material of 
all art, has quite often to present itself to the mind in the form 
of an image, considered for the first time the two-fold aspects 
of imagery—the subjective and the objective. Shaped by the 
mind, an image may either develop into something that has no 
equivalent in the physical world and thus be entirely subjective, 
or it may be clearly recognizable as an external object stripped 
of everything but its dramatic or dominant qualities. 

Pound(defines image as ‘an intellectual and emotional com¬ 
plex in an instant of time.’ This theory serves to indicate a 
sense of sudden liberation which the nature of the modem 
man’s experience affects in poetrj^ The fast moving life in this 
era offers a series of disparate experiences, that can be only 
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emotionally reconstructed and intellectually patterned into a 
scheme of imagery. Quite often this pattern of imagery incor¬ 
porates much that is symbolic, since concrete and external .lina¬ 
ges fall short of the requirement of proper communication. In 
a sense, the ‘Imagistic’ principle of poetry betrays a short¬ 
sightedness, as it stresses too much the physical aspect of poetic 
experience and leaves out all that is introspective and metaphy¬ 
sical. Ijhough Eliot has a great deal in common with the Ima- 
gists, his poetry takes stock of the internality and externality 
of the ‘imaging process’ and presents an almost comprehen¬ 
sive vision of reality. While communicating the meaning to 
the reader, he sets the tone of a poem through a succession of 
images, carefully selected and arranged into a pattern that 
assumes a symbolic range. Unlike much of Imagist poetry, his 
poems are evocative rather than descriptive. ^ 

In the absence of a common bond of faith and centrality of 
human experience, life is bound to grow complex, and hence 
difficult for artistic communication. Perhaps, in no time in 
history did poets ever feel so insecure in their grasp of artistic 
material, more so in their attempts at direct communication. 
Intuition, the sine qua non of all artistic creations, is more than 
ever importunately pressed upon him today to serve as his only 
refuge in a world of conflicting experiences. Bergson’s attempts 
at resolving the problem of communication through images has 
only partially helped the poet to be convincing to the reader. 
To communicate his meaning, the modern poet has either to 
create his personal myth and rely solely on symbols, or evolve a 
pattern of images which would evoke the requisite emotion in 
the people. Eliot has chosen the golden mean, and his poetry 
is a perfect combination of images that are also sufficiently 
symbolic. To be more precise, there is a marked tendency in 
his poetry to drift towards an imaginative awareness of the 
vague and shadowy life that lies beyond the external reality. In 
the earlier phase, his poetry almost adheres to Imagist aesthetics 
and makes use of the precise and concrete images that concur 
with the objective world. Eliot’s poetry gradually incorporates 
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various symbols chosen from diverse fields of knowledge, and 
in the latter phase his metaphors become more subjective than 
objective, more symbolic than descriptive. 

(As Eliot’s imagination is essentially dramatic, he believes in 
the objectification of the emotional contents of the multiplicity 
of experiences. Since the present generation has very little to 
share on the emotional plane directly, the poet must find the 
proper equivalents for poetic feelings. This idea owes its origin 
to Pound, who defines poetry as a “sort of inspired mathema¬ 
tics which gives us equations, not for abstract figures, triangles, 
spheres, and the like, but for the human emotions.” Eliot holds 
emotions as the only personal element in the poetic process. He, 
however, thinks that the artistic success or greatness of a poet 
very much depends on how he communicates these emotions 
‘impersonally’ through equations—a method he himself charac¬ 
terizes as ‘objective correlative.’^ In presenting the equivalents 
for diverse emotions the artist has to undergo a process of 
‘continual self-sacrifice’ or depersonalization. Almost like a 
dramatist the poet has to choose a pattern of events, situations 
or objects which by their very association evoke the requisite 
emotions. ^In his essay, * Hamlet and His Problems* Eliot says, 
‘The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by 
finding an ‘objective correlative’, in other words, a set of 
objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula 
for that particular emotion ; so that when the external facts, 
which must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emo¬ 
tion is immediately evoked.’^ 

Though the idea of the ‘objective correlative’ equates the 
poetic process to a geometrical pattern, there is much left to 
poetic intelligence to improve upon it. In his essay, Shakespeare 
and the Stoicism of Seneca^ Eliot admits the importance of 
intellectual power in shaping a work of art: “To express precise 
emotion requires as great intellectual power as to express precise 
thought.” 

The ‘objective correlative’ of most of Eliot’s poems is nothing 
short of a structure of images that indicates a fullness of the 
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expression and comprehension of poetic feelings. Hence imagery 
in his poetry is no mere assortment of the intellectual) and 
emotional complex that serves as poetic decoration ; it is an 
integral part of the total process. 

II 

In Prufrock poems Eliot oilers the most ironical sketches of 
urban life. Here we come across men and women mostly 
distracted by their overbearing passion for love and companion¬ 
ship, irritably disposed to find an opening for their inhibited 
selves. The claims of sophistication are inordinately pressing, 
and hold out little prospects for adjustment of the inner and 
outer compulsion. Hence the greatest dilemma for all these 
people is the difficulty of self-expression in the hopeless void 
created by their own conflicting desires. A sense of incapacity, 
boredom and loneliness overcomes their enthusiasm and vitiates 
their purpose. Hence the images mostly chosen for these poems 
are drawn from dreary evening scenes, vacant rooms, animal 
existence and wayside restaurants. Indeed, right through the 
scheme of these images, variously applied in the poems, an 
underlying note of irony is ever present. There is much that is 
, Laforguian in the sharpness of irony that outlines these images. 
JThe ruling principle of imagery in most of these poems is the 
contrast between the monotony of present life, its vacancy and 
indecision and the instinctive simplicity of primordial existence. 
Indeed, Eliot’s idea of tradition which involves not only the'^ 
pastness of the past but also its presence strikingly asserts itself 
in the pattern of images that sets the tone of Prufrock poems. 

Except for a few details, a number of these poems are, 
apparently imagist in their designs.jThe concreteness of outlines 
freshness of novelty that characterise the imagist verse are 
clearly present in most of the images. Mr Stanley Coffman 
says :'“The ‘Preludes’ especially are reminiscent of one aspect of 
Imagism ; they treat their subjects directly by depending upon 
the image to communicate meaning to the reader who sees, feels, 
or even smells for himself.”lBut Mr Coffman admits the difficult^r 
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of identifying Eliot’s poems with those of the Imagist SchooL 
^Tj^ough ‘Preludes’ and some other poems of the groups are 
descriptive, they contain a selection of images so careful and 
representative that they become analytical, almost symbolic. 
Eliot took poetry more seriously as a mission than did Hulme, 
and hence Mr Coffman contends that “even this verse cannot 
be too closely associated with Imagism or an Imagist aesthetic.” 

In Preludes is exihibited the novel method of stringing 
together a number of disparate images whicli unfold like a film 
and produce upon the spectator the impact of a sequence of 
emotions. In this connection we are reminded of Eliot’s essay 
on Dante where he refers to the great poet’s ‘visual imagination.’ 
The ideas that take shape in the poet’s mind have been properly 
visualized here as concrete and sensuous experiences. Eliot’s 
imagination adopts the primitive mode of thinking in terms of 
images. ^Elizabeth Drew characterizes it as “that method of 
perceiving inner realities through their reflection in concrete 
images, and all the discipline which has to accompany its 
translation into language, was what Eliot was in particular 
‘battling to recapture’ in the practice of poetry.”) (T.S. Eliot— 
The Design of his Poetry.) 

The different parts of Preludes present in close succession a 
sense of waste and boredom and a glimpse of horror, corruption 
and tragic yearning, for adjustment. The imagery in Part I 
symbolically suggests a peculiar sense of waste through constant 
reference to such objects as have no immediate value in life. 
The striking imagery that comes almost at the beginning, “The 
burnt-out ends of smoky days”, quite successfully translates an 
abstract idea into a quite decidedly mundane and commonplace 
experience. 

In the second part of Preludes images mostly culled from the 
pub-life in the city evoke a feeling of boredom. There is, 
however, an image that is richly suggestive of a sense of horror 
and disgust. 

“With the other masquerades 

That time resumes, 
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One thinks of all the hands 
That are raising dingy shades 
In a thousand furnished rooms.” 

The third poem in the series offer a picture of not a very 
respectable lady, around whom a number of images weave an 
atmosphere of corruption and dismay. Part III and IV of 
Preludes may be jointly considered as the glossary of female 
and male vulgarity in effective metaphors. Through a fusion 
of the subjective and objective imagery Eliot can convey the 
peculiar yearning of degenerate people to adjust themselves to 
the world : 

“The conscience of a blackened street 

Impatient to assume the world.” 

Ezra Pound’s theory of the image has a great deal to do 
with the imagery of T.S.Eliot. The depersonalised image in 
which the poet turns away with a “cynical revulsion from 
sentimental fancies” previously assumed by him, 

“Wipe your hand across your mouth, and laugh ; 

The worlds revolve like ancient women 

Gathering fuel in vacant lots.” 

may be described -as a ‘primordial image’ which Jung considers 
to be the revelation of psychic potentialities—“the mighty 
spiritual inheritance of human development reborn in every 
individual.” These images become “accessible to consciousness 
only in the presence of that degree of self-awareness and power 
of understanding which enables a man to think what he experi¬ 
ences instead of living in blindly.” (Jung : Psychological Types).) 

The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock is Eliot’s most significant 
experiment in poetic communication before The Waste Land. 
Browning’s dramatic monologue, which offered a new scale of 
dramatic poetry in the nineteenth century, has been ^ persistently 
remodelled here by the modern poet to fulfil his requirements. 
The success of Eliot’s monologue is o|»viously due to the 
dramatic tone set by the images. Carefully chosen to describe 
the complex nature of subjective experienced of a modem man. 
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the images set in a pattern objectify the sophisticated young- 
man’s indecision and boredom arising out of his preoccupation 
with the trivialities of life. Several images relating to restaurants 
and meals bear out the monotony of animal existence agreeably 
rendered in the fog-cat imagery. The poet even ventures to 
characterize the distress of a modern man in the image of an 
insect “pinned and wriggling on the wall”. This ironic attitude 
outlining the pattern of imagery is derived from his reading of 
Laforgue. The opening image of “the evening spread out against 
the sky/Like a patient etherised upon the table,” that suggests a 
closed world of lifeless existence, is reinforced by the closing 
picture : “We have lingered in the chambers of the sea/By sea- 
girls wreathed with sea weed, red and brown.” The extremely 
modern image of the operation theatre has been contrasted with 
the primordial to prove the beauty of uncomplicated primitive 
existence. Unlike Hulme’s Eliot’s imagery is quite often an 
admixture of the subjective and the objective. The image of the 
“streets that follow like a tedious argument of insidious 
intent/To lead you to an overwhelming question” has a peculiar 
charm of total identification of Prufrock’s inner and outer 
worlds. It helps us understand the very nature of the poem 
which is a monologue and takes place not in the physical world 
but in the closed world of Prufrock's inner reflections. 

At times Eliot creates the imagery of hallucination like 
Rimbaud, which is precise, detailed and meticulous. But 
separating the imagination from the control of logic he expects 
to reveal the unknown. He achieves the desired effect by even 
recreating images from his wide reading : 

“Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) 

brought in upon a platter, 
I am no prophet—and here’s no great matter ; 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker. 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, 

and snicker*’. 

He can even indulge in pure romantic fancy and create 
descriptive images reminiscent of the pre-Raphaelities : 
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“I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black.” 

Portrait of a Lady and Rhapsody on a Windy Night are poems 
geared to a particular pattern of imagery that is regulated by 
time. In Portrait “Quasidramatic scenes, timed by the seasons” 
are presented in romantic images, set against a background of 
music. Indeed, the change of seasons that brings with it a 
change in the tone of the imagery also indicates a drift in 
musical notes that are at times integrated into the image : 

The voice returns like the insistent out-of-tune 
Of a broken violin on an August afternoon : 
or 

Except when a street-piano, mechanical and tired 
Reiterates some worn-out common song 
With the smell of hyacinths across the garden 
Recalling things that other people have desired. ’ 

Mr Grover Smith says that the imagery of spring flowers 
that objectifies the frustrations of the lady has an erotic value 
and betrays a waste of spirit. The imagery of the lover moun¬ 
ting the stairs anticipates the scheme of Ash Wednesday. In fact 
Eliot has a peculiar interest in the stair-case imagery (which first 
appears in Prufrock) since it satisfies his design of a ‘Purgatorial’ 
motif for modern life. Mr Grover Smith, however, reads in 
this imagery of “figurative mounting on hands and knees” an 
ideal of dehumanization. 

Animal imagery, a recurring symbol in Eliot’s poetry for all 
that is instinctive in man, is quite often the effective instrument 
of irony that settles the tone of the poem : 

“And I must borrow every changing shape 
To find expression...dance, dance 
Like a dancing bear, 

Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape.” 

The likely discomfiture of the young lover who has failed to 
develop any relation with the ‘Lady’ has been successully 
hinted at. 
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There is an almost surrealistic design of discontinuous mental 
impressions in Rhapsody on a Windy Night. The Laforguian 
images seem to enhance the ironic tone of the poem : 

“Midnight shakes the memory 

As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 

t*« 

And you see the corner of her eye 

Twists like a crooked pin’" 

The key imagery of thi? poem : 

A broken spring in a factory yard. 

Rust that clings to the form the strength has left 
Hard and curled and ready to snap, 
objectifies the utter hollowness of modern life devoid of any 
purpose. The animal-imagery used in this poem is reminiscent 
of Prufrock's fog-cat imagery : 

“Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter, 

Slips out its longue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter.” 

The imagery of the public woman : 

“She smooths the hair of the grass. 

The moon has lost her memory. 

A washed-out smallpox cracks her face, 

Her hand twists a paper rose,” 

is sufiiciently evocative of a sense of artificiality and corruption 
and our mechanical absorption in it. In a way it is suggestive 
of the image of the typist-clerk amour in The Waste Land. 
Often Eliot’s image is impressionistic in its minute details and 
betrays an undertone of subtle irony : 

“Mount, 

The bed is open ; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall. 

Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.” 
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Introduction 

A Believer in tradition, T.S. Eliot wants to adapt poetic drama 
to the requirements of the modern realistic theatre which is 
quite antipathetic to poetry. Hence, his compromise formula 
of formalist-realist synthesis in poetic drama draws heavily upon 
a kind of poetic medium which can meet the challenge of prose 
as well as keep up the occasional overtones of the conventional 
form of poetry. Indeed, Eliot’s dramatic poetry maintains a 
doubleness of action in drama. On the common, everyday level 
of experience which constitutes the surface action of the play, 
poetry is fed on a thin diet and almost conforms to theconven- 
tions of prose, and in select moments reaches the elevation of 
passionate poetry. This doubleness of action is also co-extensive 
with Eliot’s avowed purpose of communicating religious (rather, 
Christian) emotion to the secular or neutral audience of the 
commercial theatre. For this he has to rely upon imagery and 
metrical pattern—the two great instruments of poetry which, as 
the situation demands, help to intensify and elevate the level of 
emotional experience. Since images “retain the power of physi¬ 
cal universe and are therefore sympathetic to what in ourselves 
is linked up with the physical and organic”^ their sensuous 
structure and evocativeness create a sort of symbolism for the 
author’s meanings and feelings. T.S. Eliot allows his dramatic 
poetry to act upon the audience of the commercial theatre al¬ 
most imperceptibly, so that quite unobtrusively and yet effec¬ 
tively the verse medium is able to bring about a sort of emotional 
conversion. Hence, for offering a sort of visual interpretation of 
reality, as well as for providing a symbolic extension of meaning 
of the action of the play, imagery plays an important role in 
Eliot’s drama. In Eliot’s plays imagery is possibly the most 
powerful instrument with which the playwright achieves his^ 
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end>communication of religious experience through transfigura* 
tion of reality. 

Imagery in Eliot’s drama, more or less, follows a set pattern. 
There is always an intertexture of animal and nature imagery 
or domestic and nature imagery in his plays, one set off by 
another. The animal-imagery, undoubtedly, stands for besti¬ 
ality or lowly life, whereas nature-imagery produces a sense of 
awe and mystery. The superb skill with which Eliot weaves the 
pattern of images to differentiate the levels of meaning and 
experience in drama, is a definite proof of his adherence to the 
old classical principles of drama even in the realistic setting of 
the commercial theatre. 


I 

[^The imagery of Murder in the Cathedralc&n be broadly classified 
into two categories : elemental nature imagery and primal 
animal imagery—the former implicating the ritual of death and 
rebirth and the latter corruption and wretchedness of human 
existence. In fact, the twofold imagery drawn from nature and 
the animal kingdom represents the two distinct planes of 
existence : the physical and spiritual, the bestial and meta¬ 
physical. The opening Chorus uses a number of images which 
remind us of the great seasonal cycle and of everyday life of 
the primitive people with a view to developing the theme of the 
ritual of death and rebirth (or death and resurrection) enacted 
in the heart of nature. The Biblical episode of St. Peter stretch¬ 
ing out his hand to the fire when he has denied his Master 
(Mark XIV, 66-68) is skilfully suggested to incorporate the idea 
of Christian ritual into the framework of Pagan ritual. Eliot’s 
idea that drama springs from liturgy, or for that matter, ritual 
is the very tap-root of drama, is elegantly rendered into the 
action of the play in the opening Chorus itself. The charwomen 
of .-Canterbury evoke the lurid atmosphere in their choric 
utterance which provides the backdrop to the murder in the 
Cathedral. Indeed, through a network of nature-imagery Eliot 
5 
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is able to create the hoary background of medieval life which 
throws into relief the significance of martyrdom. 

Take for instance : 

‘♦And the apples were gathered and stored, 

and the land became 

brown sharp points of death in a waste of water and mud. 
The New Year waits, breathes, waits, whispers in darkness 
While the labourer kicks off a muddy boot and 

stretches his hand to the fire. 

The New Year waits, destiny waits for the coming. 

Who has stretched out his hand to the fire, and 
remembered the Saints at All Hallows, 

Remembered the martyrs and saints who wait ? 

and who shall 

Stretch out his hand to the fire, and deny his master ?”* 
Here the harvesting imagery symbolic of the end of a season 
and the commonplace imagery from everyday life of workers 
create an intimate setting for the humdrum life of the poor 
women of Canterbury. The ritual of death and regeneration in 
the midst of nature, is also vividly suggested. Through a number 
of natural, rather, agricultural images the proximity of common 
people to nature in the Middle Ages has almost been graphically 
rendered : 

“The merchant, shy and cautious, tries to 

compile a little fortune, 
And the labour bends to his piece of earth, earth-colour, 

his own colour,**®. 


or 

“Root and shoot shall cat our eyes and our ears, 
Disastrous summer burn up the beds of our streams”*. 

A sense of fatalism which was very much associated with 
life in the Middle Ages is successfully hinted at in the following 
imagery: 
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<‘And the saints and martyrs wait, for those who shall be 

martyrs and saints. 

Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still 

unshapen : 

T have seen these things in a shaft of sunlight. 

Destiny waits in the hand of God, not in the hands of 

statesmen” ^ 

Yet another image that occurs in the speech of the Third 
Priest suggests the primitive life of the Middle Ages in which 
the action is set. 

“What peace can be found 

To grow between the hammer and the anvil ?”? 

No less significant is the Biblical imagery bearing out the 
medieval faith in Christ: 

“Shall the Son of Man be born again in the litter of 
scorn Apparently an analogy is drawn between Christ the 
first martyr and Becket, the martyr-designate with a view to 
underscoring the underlying theme of the play—martyrdom and 
its implications to men. 

The analogy between Christ and Becket is also brought out 
in another Biblical imagery in the Herald’s account of the 
homecoming of the Archbishop. Christ’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem is meaningfully recalled even to such minor details as 
the colt being deprived of its tail (mentioned in Luke and 
Matthew); 

“Who receive him with scenes of frenzied enthusiasm. 
Lining the road and throwing down their capes. 

Strewing the way with leaves and late flowers of the season. 
The streets of the city will be packed to suffocation. 

And I think that his horse will be deprived of its tail, 

A single hair of which becomes a precious relic”.® 

The priests want to have Becket amongst them to serve their 
own selfish end—to ensure stability of their own existence. A 
significant image drawn from nature is used by the second 
Priest to drive home the idea of a sense of total dependence on 
Becket. The image of the rock at once reminds us of Eliot’s 
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earlier creations, Jhe Waste Land and The Rock presumably the 
rock is used as a symbol of the Church and its authority : 

“We can lean on a rock, we can feel a firm foothold 

Against the perpetual wash of tides of balance of forces of 

barons and landholders. 

The rock of God is beneath our feet. Let us meet the 

Archbishop with cordial thanksgiving : 

Our lord, our Archbishop returns...”^^. 

The primitive wheel imagery (which can stand for the great 
wheel of creation or the wheel of religion) is appropriately 
correlated by the Third Priest to the return of the Archbishop : 

“For good or ill, let the wheel turn. 

The wheel has been still, these seven years, and no good. 

For ill or good, let the wheel turn. 

For who knows the end of good or evil 

The sudden application of the wheel imagery also seems to 
set the action of the play in motion. 

Eliot is able to suggest the common people’s apprehension 
of death and disaster that might befall Becket and the world in 
the nature-image used by the Chorus of the Charwomen of 
Canterbury : 

“Ill the wind, ill the time, uncertain the profit, certain the 

danger. 

O late late late, late is the time, late too late and rotten 

the year; 

Evil the wind, and bitter the sea, and grey the sky, grey grey 

grey. 

O Thomas, return. Archbishop ; return, return to France.”^ ^ 

This sense of fear gains in intensity as the Chorus articulates 
the complexity of common man’s existence in an effective 
vegetable image: 

“And our hearts are torn from us, our brains 

unskinned like 

the layers of an onion, our selves are lost lost 

In a final fear which none understands**.^^ 
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The Choric utterance of the Charwomen of Canterbury on 
the eve of the appearance of Becket with an image drawn from 
the sea: 

“...Thomas Archbishop, 

set the white sail between the grey sky and the bitter sea, 

leave us leave us for France.***® 

The image of the white sail symbolizes their deep yearning 
for peace (peace, at any cost). 

The animal imagery chosen by the Second Priest to take the 
Poor Women of Canterbury to task smartly parades the impati¬ 
ence of the priest to welcome Becket: 

“You go on croaking like frogs in the treetops : 

But frogs at least can be cooked and eaten. 

Whatever you are afraid of, in your craven apprehension. 
Let me ask you at the least to put on pleasant faces,” . 

Thomas Becket appears on the scene and gives a new dimen¬ 
sion to the wheel imagery. If the wheel represents the process 
of creation, it also stands for suffering—suffering which is an 
integral part of life. Now this idea of suffering has a bearing 
on the theme of the play—martyrdom of Becket. One is 
reminded of the Buddhist wheel imagery which stands for the 
doctrine of Priititya Samutpada, the doctrine of dependent 
origination which looks upon creation as a continuum of flux. 
Thomas’ speech on the eve of the appearance of the 1st 
Tempter, significantly combines animal imagery with stage 
imagery to suggest the duality of action in the play—on the 
physical as well as metaphysical plane : 

“For a little time the hungry hawk 
Will only soar and hover, circling lower. 

Waiting excuse, pretence, opportunity. 

End will be simple, sudden, God-given. 

Meanwhile the substance of our first act 
Will be shadows, and the strife with shadows. 

Heavier the interval than the consummation.”** 

In a sense Thomas offers us a summary of the whole action 
in the combined zoological and theatrical imagery. 
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Eliot maks an effective use of imagery in bringing home to 
the audience the great temptation of the sensual life which the 
1st Tempter offers to Becket: 

“Fluting in the meadows, viols in the hall, 

Laughter and apple-blossom floating on the water. 

Singing at nightfall, whispering in chambers, 

Fires devouring the winter season,” ‘ ®. 

The First tempter’s voice is, indeed, to Becket the voice of 
his buried past—of the youthful, sensual life of his early years. 
In another image of the elemental seasonal cycle the bait of the 
sensual life is again offered by the First Tempter : 

“Spring has come in winter. Snow in the branches 
Shall float as sweet as blossoms. Ice along the ditches 
Mirror the sunlight. Love in the orchard 
Send the sap shooting...”* ^ 

Becket is able to sum up the temptation offered by the First 
Tempter as the desires of the subconscious mind trying to 
assert themselves in a clear idea-image : 

“Voices under sleep, waking a dead world. 

So that the mind may not be whole in the present.” * ^ 
The animal imagery is too frequently used in the play to 
alternate with nature imagery to offer a striking contrast 
between the base, physical existence and the spiritual and 
perennial. The Second Tempter uses animal imagery to atten¬ 
uate the Archbishop’s spiritual entity : 

“The old stag, circled with hounds.” * ® 

“Your sin soars sunward, covering kings’ falcons.”’^® 

Even Becket’s self-pride, which is but an offshoot of his 
baser self is distinctly portrayed in a neat animal image : 

“Shall I who ruled like an eagle over doves 
Now take the shape of a wolf among wolves * 

The fourth Tempter uses fishing imagery to sum up the 
action of the three previous Tempters : 

“Hooks have been baited with morsfels of the past”.** 
Possibly no better account of the activity of the first three 
Tempters could have been provided to the audience. Indeed^ 
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the presence of such images intensifies the meaning and action 
of the play. 

The most interesting moment in Part I of Murder in the 
Cathedral comes when the Fourth Tempter hurls back the wheel 
image at Becket himself to tempt him with his own ideas. The 
audience can feel how artistically and meticulously the drama¬ 
tist has arranged the images in the play. 

Eliot evinces great skill in the selection of images of elemen¬ 
tal nature in the choric utterance of the Charwomen of Canter¬ 
bury which follows the speech of the Fourth Tempter. An 
unusual sense of spiritual discomfort and horror is here evoked 
by a pattern of nature imagery : 

“...And the air is heavy and thick. 

Thick and heavy the sky. And the earth presses up against 

our feet. 

What is the sickly smell, the vapour ? the dark green light 
from a cloud on a withered tree ? The earth is heaving 
to parturition of issue of hell. What is the sticky dew 
that forms on the back of my hand 

There is something awful and mysterious about the images 
combined together. Indeed, they seem to attain a symbolic 
extension of meaning. Eliot’s dramatic device of the transfigura¬ 
tion of the commonplace reality by the magic of poetry is pro¬ 
perly illustrated by this choric utterance. 

A sense of poetic ambivalence, which characterizes poetic 
drama is almost ubobtrusively present in the choric utterance 
of the poor women of Canterbury. There is also an uneasy 
sense of spiritual apprehension and despair in the final chorus 
of the first part of the play : 

“God is leaving us, God is leaving us, more pang more pain, 

than birth or death. 
Sweet and cloying through the dark air 
Falls the stifling scent of despair ; 

The forms take shape in the dark air: 

Puss-purr of leopard, footfall of padding bear. 

Palm-pat of nodding ape, square hyaena waiting 
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For laughter, laughter, laughter. The Lords of 

Hell are here. 

They curl round you, lie at your feet, swing and 

wing through the dark air.”®* 

Imagery is the most effective instrument by which Eliot is 
able to create this dramatic suspense on the eve of Becket’s 
primary resolution. 

“I shall no longer act or suffer, to the sword’s end.’**® 

He .does this with the help of a unique combination of zoo¬ 
logical and idea-imagery. 

Whereas the opening chorus of Part I of Murder in the 
Cathedral speaks of the end of autumn and of the beginning of 
winter, of harvesting, stock taking and gloom, that of Part II 
refers to the bursting of spring in nature, of the premonition of 
Becket’s murder as a backdrop to resurrection of life. A selec¬ 
tion of images chosen from nature, provides the atmosphere of 
spiritual discomfort experienced by the chorus at the end of 
Part I. In fact the recurring imagery of the seasonal cycle 
sustains the emotion of spiritual discomfort experienced by the 
poor women of Canterbury. There is nevertheless a faint 
awareness of a sense of guilt hinted at by the choric utterances 
which becomes stronger towards the close of the play. 

“And voices trill at windows, and children tumble in front 

of the door. 

What work shall have been done, what wrong 

Shall the bird’s song cover, the green tree cover, what wrong 

Shall the fresh earth cover ? We wait, and the time is short 

But waiting is long.”®® 

Unlike Part I of the Murder in the Cathedral^ Part II is 
rather sparse of images since the action of the play or its con¬ 
centricity largely belongs to the first half. Part II which essen¬ 
tially unfolds the denouement concentrates on the Knights or 
bestiality. Hence* the abundance of animal imagery in the 
second half of the drama. But as the play i!fioses with the sing¬ 
ing of Te Deum Choir* there is again the old breath of nature 
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imagery that trips over the animal imagery for the final emotion 
of Christian humility. 

The Knight’s speeches are interspersed with animal imagery 
often suggesting a strong sense of corruption or bestiality. 
The three knights jointly mount an attack of invectives on 
Becket in their first meeting in a series of animal images which 
speaks of their base and unseemly attitude towards the 
Archbishop : 

“This is the creature that crawled upon the King ; swollen 
with blood and swollen with pride. 

Creeping out of the London dirt. 

Crawling up like a louse on your shirt.” 

But Thomas’ retort is quite dignified with cold, it is couched 
in clothes imagery which bears out his sense of detachment: 

“Then let your new coat of loyalty be worn 

Carefully, so it get not soiled or torn.’*”** 

As the knights impatiently run after Becket to set upon him 
the chorus offers a magnificent apology on behalf of the sin¬ 
ning men who live in a kind of hell in which bestiality thrives. 
The chorus presents groups of animal imagery revealing the 
bestiality of commonplace human existence : 

“...I have heard 

Fluting in the night-time, fluting and owls, have seen 

at noon 

Scaly wings slanting over, huge and ridiculous. 

1 have tasted 

The savour of putrid flesh in the spoon. I have felt 

The heaving of earth at nightfall, restless, absurd... 


The living lobster, the crab, the oyster, 

the whelk and the prawn ; 
and they live and spawn in my bowels, and my 
bowels dissolve in the light of dawn. 
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What is woven in the council of princes 
Is woven in our veins, or brains, 

Is woven like a pattern of living worms 
In the guts of the women of Canterbury.”29 
The images are evocative of a strong sense of disgust and 
repulsion for a corrupt human existence that has been reduced 
to bestiality. Hence Thomas’ assurance to the chorus as well 
as priests is couched in idea images which promise a better life : 
“But know that another 
Shall pierce you with a sudden painful joy 
When the figure of God’s purpose is made complete.”*® 
and 

“I have had a tremor of bliss, a wink of heaven, 

a whisper. 

And I would no longer be denied 
What Becket holds up is the promise of a new lease of life 
on the spiritual, rather, metaphysical plane. But in place of 
vague esoteric symbols Eliot chooses to employ aesthetic idea> 
images which have a compulsive sway over the spectator. Here 
the images retain their sensuous form yet remain indeterminate 
to offer a symbolic extension of meaning. 

When the Knights set upon Becket the chorus raises a wild 
protest against the pollution of the natural order. An awareness 
of the cosmic evil that overwhelms the charwomen of Canter¬ 
bury makes them almost cry out like Macbeth who seeks the 
protection of night.* 

“Night stay with us, stop sun, hold season, let the day 
not come, let the spring not come.”* ~ 

♦Macbeth,—Act III Scene II: 

‘*...Come, sealing night. 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale 1... 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse.” 
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Imagery of bloodshed and evil (perpetrated at night) occurs 
in the choric utterance as it also appears in Macbeth. In fact, 
there is a remarkable affinity in the zoological images chosen by 
both Shakespeare and Eliot in their plays to describe the horror 
of bestiality and crime. But, while Shakespeare was interested 
in the metaphysic of evil Eliot had only an aversion for it. This 
aversion for evil becomes articulate in the chorus’ yearning for 
purgation which is thrown into relief in a group .pf imagery. 

“Clear the air ! Clean the sky ! Wash the wind ! take 
the stone from the stone, take the skin from the arm, take the 
muscle from the bone, and wash them.”*® 

Towards the close of the play the third priest articulates his 
bitter feelings in respect of the murderous Knights in an interest¬ 
ing combination of nature and idea-images. This convincingly 
effaces the discordant note of the Knights* logic from the mind 
of the audience: 

“Go where the sunset reddens the last grey rock 

••• ••• 

Where the dead breath makes numb the hand, makes 

dull the brain; 

Find an oasis in the desert sun. 

Forgetfulness in his libidinous courts 

Oblivion in the fountain by the date-tree ; 

Or sit and bite your nails in Aquitaine. 

In the small circle of pain within the skill...”®^ 

The Te Deum Chorus finally eulogises the glory of creation 

and acknowledges the great significance of the act of martyrdom 

which replenishes the earth with the promise of a new birth 

through an interesting assortment of nature images. 

“From where the western seas gnaw at the coast of Iona, 

To the death in the desert, the prayer in forgotten places by 

the broken imperial column,- 

From such ground springs that which forever renews the 

earth 

Though it is forever denied. Therefore O God, We thank 

Thee.”** 
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Through a careful selection of images of familiar day to day 
life Eliot throws into relief the great Christian sense of humility 
in the Chorus of the Charwomen of Canterbury : 

“Who fear the injustice of men less than the justice of God ; 
Who fear the hand at the window, the fire in the thatch, 
the fist in the tavern, the push into the canal. 

Less than we fear the love of God.”®® 


“Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Blessed Thomas, pray for us.”® ^ 

This is a fitting close to a magnificent religious drama. 

II 

Eliot hardly faced any serious 'problem of communication in 
Murder in the Cathedral. The audience for which he wrote the 
play constituted a sort of Church congregation, and were willing 
participants in a ritual : the ritual celebration of Becket’s 
martyrdom. The Family Reunion, however, offers an interesting 
example of Eliot’s novel experiment in communication of religi¬ 
ous vision to a secular audience. Indeed, he has faced here the 
challenge of prose on its own ground—in a naturalistic setting. 
The Family Reunion makes a bold experiment in poetic 
naturalism with the aid of a flexible verse medium which enables 
the dramatist to reach the depth as well as to maintain the 
surface reality. Now, the greatest single factor which accounts 
for the success of Eliot’s dramatic poetry is the technique of 
weaving images into the texture of dramatic verse which not 
only intensifies, elevates and externalises the action of the play 
but also produces the accompanying universe of thought, which 
otherwise, would have been hardly communicated to the 
audience. 

By a careful choice of imagery drawn from domestic life and 
contrasting them with those culled from the sphere of nature. 
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disease and ideas, Eliot creates the two distinct levels of 
existence ; the temporal and spiritual, the physical and meta¬ 
physical. A subtle interplay of nature and idea-images cutting 
across the physical and domestic images differentiates the two 
planes of experience which Harry and Agatha on the one hand, 
and the rest of the characters on the other, seem to comprehend. 

The play opens in the realistic setting of a drawing room 
like any other modern drawing-room-comedy. The verse of the 
play adapts itself to the situation and almost maintains the 
verisimilitude of conversational idiom and speech. Hence the 
images that Eliot has used in this play draw themselves upon 
the familiar domestic milieu. 

The closed world of Amy’s narrow, egoistical designs which 
thrives on old memories, finds a fitting expression in the clock 
imagery : 

“And clocks could be trusted, tomorrow assured 
And time would not stop in the dark.”®^ 

To differentiate the two distinct levels of significance represen¬ 
ted by Agatha and the rest of the characters, such as Ivy, Violet 
etc., Eliot chooses nature imagery to act as a foil to the domestic 
imagery used by the commonplace characters. To Agatha’s 
cold philosophical statement: 

“Wishwood was always a cold place, Amy”®^, 

Ivy’s light hearted jargon offers a striking contrast: 

“I would go south in the winter, if could afford it. 

Not freeze, as I do, in Bayswater, by a gas-fire counting 

shillings”.*® 

Eliot carefully selects a few type images to individualise the 
different characters of the play. Amy, who neither belongs to 
the commonplace level of experience nor to the spiritual plane, 
lives in a make-believe world of fancy, often indulging in 
abstract, vague and illusive ideas. Hence, Amy’s thoughts are 
often couched in idea-images. For instance : 

“And death will come to you as a mild surprise 
A momentary shudder in a vacant room !”^®. 
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But Eliot sometitnes allows Agatha to speak in terms of 
domestic imagery which attains a sort of symbolic extension of 
meaning: 

“Harry must often have remembered Wishwood— 

The nursery tea, the school holiday, 

The daring feats on the old pony. 

And thought to creep back through the little door.”* 

Agatha also articulates her feelings in idea-images quite 
frequently ; but hardly does she allow them to be vague and 
abstract. On the other hand, they open up a vista of mystical 
experience. Since Eliot believes in the efficacy of traditional 
approach to drama and works out a theory of synthesis of 
naturalism and formalism (adhering to the classical principles of 
art and bringing them to the rescue of realism), he does not 
alienate the sympathy of the audience by making Agatha speak 
in a distinct language of metaphysics. Hence, Agatha’s 
utterances are interspersed with images of nature and domestic 
as well as idea-images. In fact, she provides the most interesting 
example of transmutation of commonplace experience into the 
metaphysical or the spiritual by means of a shift in the level of 
understanding through the clever intertexture of diverse imagery 
in dramatic poetry. For instance, Agatha’s cold retort to 
Amy’s conceit 

“Nothing has been changed. I have seen to that”^ ^ brings 
out her spiritual insight into Harry’s predicament: 

“In the plantation, down the corridor 
That led to the nursery, round the corner 
Of the new wing, he will have to face him-— 

And it will not be a very ‘Jolly’ corner. 

When the loop in time comes—and it does not come 

for every body— 

The hidden is revealed and the spectres 
Show themselves.”^® 

We are at once drawn to the very core of the drama-—the 
problem of Harry’s spiritual emancipation through self disco¬ 
very-through an understanding of his inherited sin (or Original 
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Sin). Through an almost imperceptible shift from the common¬ 
place domestic imagery to the idea-imagery the poet-playwright 
has brought about transmutation, rather an elevation of experi¬ 
ence. Agatha successfully creates an atmosphere of mystery 
and supernatural setting by combining idea and nature imagery. 
“Men tighten the knot of confusion 
Into perfect misunderstanding, 

Reflecting a pocket torch of observation 
Upon each others opacity 
Neglecting all the admonitions 
From the world around the corner 
The winds talk in the dry Holly-tree 
The inclination of the moon 
The attraction of the dark passage 
The paw under the door.”^* 

In response to Agatha’s philosophical statement the chorus 
of the common characters make a candid confession of their 
sense of bewilderment and helplessness. They draw upon the 
imagery of the stage to indicate their amateurish role in life : 

“Why do we feel embarrassed, impatient, fretful, ill at ease 
Assembled like amateur actors who have not been assigned 

their parts ? 

Like amateur actors in a dream when the curtain rises, to 

And 

themselves dressed for a different play, or having rehearsed 

the wrong parts. 

Waiting for the rustling in the stalls, the litter in the dress 

circle 

the laughter and catcalls in the gallery ?”* ® ^ 

As a marked contrast, Amy’s vague, abstract images only 
reveal her own state of mind. When she speaks of Harry’s wife, 
she indeed, unveils her own shadowy world : 

“A restless shivering painted shadow 
In life, she is less than a shadow in death.”^ ^ 

Mr Grover Smith says that “The imagery of the Family 
Reunion is designed largely to support' Harry’s nightmarish 
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impressions.”^ ^ Since the action of the play is centred in 
Harry, the playwright concentrates on imagery which throws 
into relief the psychopathic temperament of the protagonist and 
his mental anguish which gives way to a sense of resignation 
through enlightenment. But it would be wrong to say that the 
images are mostly designed here to lend support to Harry’s 
nightmarish impressions. What in fact the images of the play 
significantly help to bring out is the gradual development of 
Harry from a state of psychopathic fear to that of the joyful 
submission to the Eumenides. Indeed, this transition, consti- 
tutes the very theme of the play. To communicate this idea of 
spiritual transformation to the secular audience Eliot dwells 
upon Harry’s nightmarish impressions with a view to making 
the idea of Original sin (which appears to be an abnormality 
to the realistic people) appear tolerable on the stage. 

There is another reason for concentrating on the nightmarish 
impression of Harry—to make the make-believe world of the 
stage accept the Furies as a significant part of the action and 
not as a mere stage decoration. The audience is called upon to 
look at the Furies through the eyes of Harry and to participate 
in the inner drama of his mind by making them share the 
impressions with the help of images. Hence, Eliot uses olfactory 
images and images of disease to drive home the abnormal state 
of Harry’s mind. For example : 

“The noxious smell untraceable in the drains, 

Inaccessible to the plumbers, that has its hour of the night 
You do not know 

The unspoken voice of sorrow in the ancient bedroom 
At three O’clock in the morning. I am not speaking 
Of my own experience, but trying to give you 
Comparisons in a more familiar medium. I am the old 

house 

With the noxious smell and the sorrow before morning 
In which all past is present, all degradation 
Is unredeemable”^®, 
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Perhaps a better presentation of the idea of Original Sin is not 
possible in the realistic theatre. 

Harry’s sense of desolation—rather, a sense of spiritual 
isolation, is brought out in a beautiful image following the 
account of his sense of inherited sin (or Original Sin); 

“The sudden solitude in a crowded desert 
In a thick smoke, many creatures moving 
Without direction,”*'*. 

In order to communicate to the audience of the commercial 
theatre the implications of the great Christian idea of the sense 
of sin Eliot uses the queer physical imagery : 

“While the slow stain sinks deeper through the skin 
Painting the flesh and discolouring the bone— 

This is what matters but it is unspeakable, 
Untranslatable. I talk in general terms 
Because the particular has no language.” 

Even the primitive wheel imagery which speaks of suffering 
as the pattern of life (very much a Buddhist concept) is used 
by Harry to drive home his idea of the sense of sin : 

'‘For a momentary rest on the burning wheel 
The cloudless night in the mid-atlantic 
When I pushed her over.”®* 

The psychopathic temperament of Harry, which provides a 
releasing mechanism for his horror at the sense of original sin, 
is undoubtedly an effective objective correlative for the emotion 
concerned. 

It expressess itself again and again in the imagery of 
disease : 

“It goes a good deal deeper 

Than what people call their conscience ; it is just the cancer 

That eats away the self. 

••• ••• 

The contamination has reached the marrow 

And they are always near.”®® 

Thus an identification of the sense of sin (represented by the 
imagery of disease) with the Furies offers a new realistic expla- 

6 
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nation for the religious emotion which makes the play conform 
to the requirements of the realistic theatre. The psychological 
fear of Harry of which the Furies were an emotional equivalent* 
is overcome by him as he dimly understands his own share of 
the responsibility, of the inherent evil. This is rendered in a 
beautiful idea-image. 

“I think 1 see what you mean 

Dimly—as you once explained the sobbing in the Chimney 

The Evil in the dark closet, which they said was not 

there,”®*. 

The meeting between Harry and Mary, which takes place 
in Part I scene 2, is quite significant in respect of Harry’s under¬ 
standing of the futility of having anything to do with Mary. In 
this sense images drawn from nature, from the associations of 
spring, open up a new landscape of possibilities of Harry’s re¬ 
birth through an other-worldly vision. The most revealing 
account of Harry’s other-worldly vision is provided by a com¬ 
plex imagery drawn from nature which creates a supernatural 
and mystic association even in the cosy drawing room setting : 

“The most real is what I fear. The bright colour fades 

The glow upon the world that never found its object; 

Where the dead stone is seen to be batrachian 

The aphyllous branch ophidian.”®^ 

Since Mary tries to persuade Harry to change his mind 
towards Wishwood by asking him to be patient with her so that 
he might set up a normal human relationship with her (indeed, 
to dissuade him from his quest for spiritual liberation), Harry 
points out the relative insignificance of her presence in his life. 
For this he takes the help of nature-imagery which ably demons¬ 
trates his attitude to Mary : 

“Yet you seem 

Like someone who comes from a very long distance. 

Or the distant waterfall in the forest. 

Inaccessible, half heard. 
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And I hear your voice as in the silence 

Between two storms, one hears the moderate usual noises 

In the grass and leaves, of life persisting 

Which ordinarily pass unnoticed.”®'^ 

The suppressed agony of Mary’s yearning heart finds expres¬ 
sion in nature-imagery. Eliot evinces great skill in weaving a 
pattern of images which throw into relief the passionate inten¬ 
sity of a woman’s unfulfilled desires : 

“The cold spring now is the time 
For the ache in the moving root 
The agony in the dark 
The slow flow throbbing the trunk 
The pain of the breaking bud 
These are the ones that suffer least : 

The aconite under the snow 

And the snowdrop crying for a moment in the wood.”®''’ 
But Harry's account of the spring at once reveals his religious 
temperament : 

“Spring is an issue of blood 
A season of sacrifice 
And the wail of the new full tide 
Returning the ghosts of the drowned 
Return to land in the spring ?”®^ 

It seems that the knowledge of the mysterious process of 
birth, death and resurrection in nature (illustrated by the 
changes of seasons) dawns upon Mary although she is not 
aware of its religious import: 

“I believe the season of birth 

Is the season of sacrifice 

For the tree and the beast, and the fish 

Thrashing itself upstream : 

And >^hat of the terrified spirit 
Compelled to be reborn 
To rise towards the violent sun 
Wet wings into the rain cloud 
Harefoot over the moon.”®® 
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Even to the audience of the realistic theatre this sensuous^ 
though symbolic, language (which consists of a set of images 
drawn from nature) conveys a sense of awe and mystery. By a 
clever selection of domestic imagery Eliot attains a symbolic 
extension of meaning in Harry’s utterance to Mary : 

“You bring me news 

Of a door that opens at the end of a corridor. 

Sunlight and singing.” 

Harry's nightmarish experience of witnessing the sudden 
appearance of the Furies in the presence of Mary proves to be a 
difficult theme for communication in the realistic theatre. 
Nevertheless, through a careful choice of a factory image which 
symbolises a spiritual apprehension the poet-playwright drives 
home the idea of Harry’s sense of sin. 

“That apprehension deeper than all sense, 

Deeper than the sense of smell, but like a smell. 

In that it is indescribable a sweet and bitter smell 
From another world. I know it, I know it! 

More potent than ever before, a vapour dissolving 
All other worlds, and me into it. O Mary ! 

Don’t look at me like that 

The horrifying sense of guilt that haunts Harry at the 
appearance of the Furies is rendered in effective animal 
imagery : 

“They are roused again, the sleepless hunters 
That will not let me sleep. At the moment before sleep 
I always see their claws distended 
Quietly, as if they had never stirred.”®' 


...let your necrophily 
Feed upon that carcase”. 

The animal imagery, undoubtedly throws into relief a strong 
sense of guilt and desperation. In fact, with the appearance of 
the Furies Harry’s quest for Hberatioh (or martyrdom) truly 
begins. 
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Eliot makes an effective use of the imagery of disease in 
Part I scene 3 in which Harry’s sense of guilt is identified with 
the uncanny disease cancer. Dr Warburton, the family physi¬ 
cian, provides the proper background or the rationale for such 
an association. Beyond doubt, the dramatist, through such a 
device, successfully communicates Harry’s sense of sin to the 
audience of the commercial theatre : 

For instance : 

“... Cancer is here ; 

The lump, the pain, the occasional sickness : 

Murder a reversal of sleep and waking.”®® 

A sense of mystery or supernatural association that hangs 
over Harry’s sense of guilt is skilfully suggested by the Chorus 
towards the close of this scene : 

'‘And the past is about to happen, and the future 

was long since settled 

And the wings of the future darken the past, 

the beak and claws 

have desecrated 

History. Shamed 

The first cry in the bedroom the noise in the 

nursery mutilated 

The family album rendered ludicrous 

The tenant’s dinner, the family picnic on the moors. 

Have torn 

The roof from the house, or perhaps it was never there. 

And the bird sits on the broken chimney. 

I am afraid.”®^ 

The bird-imagery combined with domestic imagery opens up 
a vast landscape of time caught in the mysterious process of 
creation in which the human history brings the elemental horror 
of sinfulness. 

This atmosphere of mystery is intensified by Agatha’s solemn 
chant at the close of the scene. A complex imagery constituted 
of nature and idea-images produces almost the effect of a primi¬ 
tive charm in Agatha’s statement: 
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“May the knot that was tied 

Become unknotted 

May the crossed bones 

Tn the filled-up well 

Be at last straightened 

May the weasel and the otter 

Be about their proper business 

The eye of the day time 

And the eye of the night time 

Be diverted from this house 

Till the knot is unknotted 

The crossed is uncrossed 

And the crooked is made straight.’*®'* 

Sometimes with the help of images Eliot is able to reveal 
the inmost recesses of the mind of a character. A single imago» 
for instance, throws the character of Amy into relief. Dr 
Warburton describes Amy as a machine ; 

“The whole machine is weak 
And running down.”®® 

In his sincere effort to stir up sympathy in Harry’s mind for 
the sake of his mother, Dr Warburton is able to give us a neat 
picture of the mechanical life of Amy which likes to deny the 
normal course of change. 

Again Harry’s psychopathic-cum-religious temperament is 
summed up in an idea-image : 

“I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 
Even of my own life as an isolated ruin, 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe. 

But it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster, 

Some monstrous mistake and aberration 

Of all men, of the world, which I cannot put in order.”* 

In Part I scene I the Chorus of ordinary characters concludes 
the scene with a few domestic images. 

The images are mostly repititious^s they seem to echo the 
chorus’s earlier reflection on the interaction of past, present 
and future in the vast expanse of time. Nevertheless, there is 
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subtle sense of contrast between the trivial every day life and 
the serious implications of tradition the chorus refers to. This 
obviously differentiates the levels of experience or significance 
in the play : 

“And whatever happens began in the past and presses hard 

on the future 

The agony in the curtained bedroom whether of birth or of 

dying 

Gathers into itself all the voices of the past, and projects 

them into the future.- 
The treble voices on the lawn 
The mowing of hay in summer 
The dogs and the old pony 
The stumble and the wail of little pain 
The chopping of wood in autumn 
And the singing in the kitchen 
And the steps at night in the corridor 
The moment of sudden loathing 
And the season of stifled sorrow 
The whisper, the transparent deception 
The keeping up of appearances 
The making the best of a bad job 
All twined and tangled together, all are 

recorded.”®** 

An interesting amalgam of domestic, nature and idea-images 
conveys the predominant sense of irony in life. 

The most significant scene of The Family Reunion (Part II 
Scene 2) is close packed with images which compress a number 
of details relating to the emotional experience of Agatha and 
illuminate the spiritual significance of Harry’s self discovery 
(through an understanding of his relationship with Agatha). An 
imagery of light provides the audience with the emotional back¬ 
ground of Agatha’s spiritual experience—an account of the 
moment of revelation: 

“There are hours when there seems to be no past or future 

Only a present moment of pointed light 
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When you want to burn. When you stretch out your hand 
To the flames. They only come once. 

Thank God, that Kind. Perhaps there is another Kind, 

I believe, across a whole Thibet of broken stones 
That lie, fang up, a lifetime’s march.”®® 

Again, his suggestive is the idea-imagery through which 
Agatha communicates his sense of spiritual kinship with Harry : 
“If that that happened, I knew I should have carried 
Death in life, death through lifetime, death in my womb 
I felt that you were in some way mine.”^ ® 

The moment Harry discovers in Agatha his spiritual mother 
his uneasiness about his sense of guilt disappears and gives way 
to self assurance. This is brought out in a neat idea-image : 

“Perhaps my life has only been a dream 

Dreamt through me by the minds of others. Perhaps 

I only dreamt I pushed her.”^ ’ 

Eliot is greatly successful in communicating the religious 
import of the play in Agatha’s statement to Harry in which she 
urges upon Harry to recognise in himself the perspective martyr 
of his own family in a series of bird and idea-imagery. In fact, 
the significance of Harry’s ordeal is suggested in the bird-image. 

“It is possible that sin may strain and struggle 

In its dark instinctive birth, to come to consciousness 

And so find expurgation. It is possible 

You are the consciousness of your unhappy family. 

Its bird sent flying through the purgatoral flame 
Indeed it is possible. You learn hereafter, 

Moving alone through flames of ice, chosen 
To resolve the enchantment under which we suffer.” ^ * 

Since all this spiritual talk between Harry and Agatha might 
prove to be a strain on the nerves of the audience Eliot some¬ 
times makes Agatha speak in less obtrusive imagery. To relieve 
the audience of the commercial theatre of any such strain he 
falls back upon commercial and domestic imagery* For 
instance: 
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‘‘1 had been living all these years upon my capital. 
Instead of earning my spiritual income daily.” 

To provide the audience of the realistic theatre with a pene¬ 
trating insight into the character and feelings of Harry, into the 
subterranean agony of his mind, Eliot has recourse to shadow 
imagery : 

“Now I see 

I have been wounded in a war of phantoms 

Not by human beings—they have no more power than I 

The things I thought were real are shadows, and 

the real 

Are what I thought were private shadows.”^ 

Now along with this shadow-imagery comes in mixed 
imagery drawn from nature bird and domestic setting which 
produce an effect of the weird supernatural setting. In order to 
establish “The primacy of the supernatural over the natural 
life” 7 6 v/hich Eliot considers to be *our primary concern’, the 
dramatist has taken care to see that the images reflect the idea 
“that religious emotions must be a kind of extension and 
sanctification of the domestic and social emotions.”’*^® 

“When the sun was shining on the rose-garden : 

And heard in the distance tiny voices 
And then a black raven flew over. 

And then I was only my own feet walking 
Away, down a concrete corridor 
In a dead air, only feet walking 
And sharp heel scraping. Over and under 
Echo and noise of feet. 

I was only the feet, and the eye 
Seeing the feet: the unwinking eye 
Fixing the movement. Over and under.” 

The above speech of Agatha helps to create a supernatural 
atmosphere even in the realistic setting. Harry helps to inten¬ 
sify the atmosphere with a complex image drawn from body 
and nature: 
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<*In and out in an endless drift. 

Of shrieking forms in a circular desert 
Weaving with contagion of putrescent embraces 
On dissolving bone. In and out the movement 
Until the chain broke and I was left 
Under the single eye above the desert.” 

Harry and Agatha alternately use compound imagery 
drawn from human body, nature and shadow to intensify the 
supernatural atmosphere created in the play. Agatha uses 
hospital imagery to suggest the idea that there is room for 
recovery from the spiritual malaise. 

As Harry narrates his mystical journey—the spiritual pilgri¬ 
mage to the land of the heart’s desire in which he comes to 
have communion with his spiritual mother, Agatha, he makes 
use of elemental nature and primitive animal imagery : 

“To and fro, dragging my feet 

Among inner shadows in the smoky wilderness. 

Trying to avoid the clasping branches 
And the giant lizard. To and fro. 

Until the chain breaks. 

The chain breaks. 

The wheel stops, and the noise of machinery 
And the desert is cleared, under the judicial sun 
Of the final eye, and the awful evacuation 
Cleanses. 


O my dear, and you walked through the little door 
And I ran to meet you in the rose garden.”^® 

Harry feels immediately after his communion with his 
spiritual mother, a sense of liberation. He becomes appre¬ 
hensive of the presence of the Furies as Eumenides—as good 
angels bearing the message of his freedom. Hence a sense of 
expectation and suspense fill the mind of Harry. 

Eliot presents a vivid picture of this state of Harry’s 
mind with aesthetic imagery which as concerned with imaginary 
seeing: 
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“Do you feel a kind of stirring underneath the air ? 

Do you ? don’t you ? a communication, a scent 
Direct to the brain...but not just as before. 

Not quite like, not the same....”^’* 

As the Eumenides appear in the empty embrasure and 
Agatha in a somnabular fashion replaces them she utters 
almost a short of chant in which she has resort to nature 
i magery which symbolises a metaphysical idea ; 

“In an accidental bed 
Or under an elder tree 
According to the phase 
Of the determined moon 
A curse is like a child, formed 
To grow to maturity : 

Accident is design 
And design is accident 
In a cloud of unknowing. 

O my child, my curse, 

You shall be fulfilled ; 

The knot shall be unknotted 
And the crooked made straight.”***’ 

Harry’s concluding speech in The Family Renuion is inters¬ 
persed with nature and idea-images. In fact the protagonist 
is here able to create a metaphysical and supernatural atmos¬ 
phere with the aid of these images. 

“To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar. 

The heat of the sun and and the icy vigil 
A care over lives of humble people, 

The lesson of ignorance of incurable diseases. 

Such things are possible. It is love and terror 
Of what waits and wants me, and will not let me fall.”® ‘ 
The gradual transmutation of Harry’s personal fear or 
guilt consciousness into the spiritual feeling of renunciation at 
the instance of the supernatural forces is carefully traced 
through the intelligent association of images. What was 
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formerly a nightmarish experience to Harry, now with his 
self-discovery comes to be the source of spiritual inspiration. 

In the concluding scene of the play Eliot has taken resort to 
domestic imagery to describe the uneasy relationship between 
Amy and her husband : 

“What of humiliation. 

Of the chilly pretences in the silent bedroom. 

Forcing sons upon an unwilling father 

Out of her sense of desperation and feeling of loneliness 
Amy breaks out into a pitiful cry. But she chooses to express 
her feelings in a domestic and household imagery : 

“An old woman alone in a damned house, 

I will let the walls crumble. Why should I worry 
To keep the tiles on the roof, combat the endless 

weather. 

Resist the wind ? fight with increasing taxes 
And unpaid rents and tithes ? nourish investments 
With wakeful nights and patient calculations 
With the solicitor, the broker agent 

Since Amy lives in the closed world of her narrow domestic 
sphere, her statements in the last scene, mostly confessional, 
are couched in familiar domestic imagery. 

But Agatha’s prophetic statements are in contrast with 
those of Amy’s presented in spherical and geographical 
images : 

“Harry has crossed the frontier 
Beyond which safety and danger have a different 

meaning”.®^ 


Or 


“You and I, 

My dear, may very likely meet again 
In our wanderings in the neutral territory 
Between two worlds.”®® 

In the interesting dialogue between Agatha and Mary 
which comes at the end of the play an intertexture of domes- 
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tic and nature imagery opens up before our eyes a weird mys¬ 
tical world. In fact, the final prayer of Agatha has something 
of the ritual incantation about it and holds the audience rapt 
under the spell of a primitive charm. This, beyond doubt, 
illustrates Eliot’s art of transfiguring the commonplace reality 
with the help of an intertexture of imagery in poetry. 

Ill 

THE COCKTAIL PARTY 

Unlike Murder in the Cathedral and The Family Reunion, The 
Cocktail Party is very much sparse of images (they occur in 
situations which call for a symbolic extension of meaning or 
differentiation of levels of experience). Reilly and Julia, two 
significant characters of the play who constitute a sort of 
spiritual brotherhood (rather, a Christian association) frequently 
use images to articulate their feelings. In fact, the significance 
of their utterances, and the elevation of their experiences are 
manifest in the rich array of images in which they choose to 
express their ideas. Compared to their language, the speeches 
of other characters become conspicuous by the absence or 
paucity of such images. Thus a differentiation of levels of 
experience is attained with the introduction of such images as 
bring out the moments of intense experience. 

The general pattern of the images used in this play is as in 
other plays, an intertexture of domestic and idea-images inters¬ 
persed with nature images. Animal images occur in situations 
which are devised to throw into relief the commonplace and 
vulgar attitude to life (or even bestiality) which stands in 
contrast with the religious attitude (or spirituality) of the 
initiated characters (rather, the Christian characters) of the 
play. Since it is, in a way, a play of Christian convention 
addressed to the Broadway people, Eliot takes every possible 
precaution to space the images at proper places in the drama. 
Commenting on the scheme of images in a typical passage of 
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the play, Denis Donoghue broadly classifies the imagery into 
two groups—domestic or Christian. He says : 

“The Christian images arise naturally from the situation. 
The domestic details are so authentic that they support the 
Christian references without strain. It is easy to understand 
therefore, why a secular or neutral audience would accept such 
a passage, complete with its Christian terms.”®® 

This account of Eliot’s imagery (in Act I Scene 2) holds good 
of the entire scheme of images in the play. Denis Donoghue 
further elaborates on the structural pattern of images when he 
points out that “Eliot’s basic procedure is one by which neutral 
images are exposed to the danger of picking up a specifically 
Christian infection,”®* 

William Arrowsmith says that the main images of The 
Cocktail Party are broadly those involving sight and blindness, 
light and darkness. In support of this contention, he refers to 
such passages as Julia’s “I must have left my glasses here. And 
I simply can’t see a thing without them” or Celia’s “I can see 
you at last as a human being”, and Reilly’s “And me bein’ 
the One-Eyed Railey.” etc. 

Denis Donoghue considers this imagery of vision as a very 
important feature of Eliot’s new technique of developing the 
theme of spiritual progress. 

But both Arrowsmith and Donoghue fail to take into 
account Eliot’s superb art of difierentiating the various levels of 
experience by which he is able to create a sort of congenial 
atmosphere for willing suspension of disbelief. Eliot relies on 
the evocative power of images which transmutes the every day 
world of reality into a weird, uncanny world of experience. This 
is ably demonstrated in the opening scene of the play. The 
familiar drawing room setting of the Chamberlaynes’ London 
flat puts on a rather different look as the audience listens to 
the Unidentified Guest who chooses to express his sense of 
apprehension of the unforseen events forcing upon men in an 
idea-image which is suggestive of the supernatural influence 
to which our everyday life is at times liable to be exposed : 
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“Let me, therefore, remain the stranger. 

But let me tell you, that to approach the stranger 
Is to invite the unexpected, release a new force 
Or let the genie out of the bottle. 

It is to start a train of events 
Beyond your control.”^*^ 

The same idea occurs in another passage of the play in 
which the Unidentified Guest tries to acquaint Edward with 
our passsive role in life : 

“When you’ve dressed, for a party 

And are going downstairs, with everything about you 

Arranged to support you in the role you have chosen 

Then sometimes, when you come to the bottom step 

There is one step more than your feet expected 

And you come down with a jolt. Jusi for a moment 

You have the experience of being an object 

At the mercy of a malevolent staircase 

In going to the bed in the nursing home, 

In talking to the matron, you are still the subject. 

The centre of reality. But stretched on the table. 

You are a piece of furniture in a repair shop 
For all those who surround you the masked actors.”® ® 
Apparently the staircase imagery (rather, the domestic 
imagery) and the hospital imagery (the most favourite imagery 
of T. S. Eliot) throw into relief man’s passive role in life in the 
presence of some unpredictable forces. Such a concept is bound 
to prepare the audience for the spiritual progression in the 
action of the play. In fact, the Unidentified Guest speaks of 
the importance of spiritual knowledge in an idea-image ; 

“Most of the time we take ourselves for granted. 

As we have to, and live on a little knowledge, 

About ourselves as we were, who are you now ? 

You don’t know any more than I do, 

But rather less. You are nothing but a set 
Of obsolete responses. The one thing to do 
Is to do nothing. 'Wait’.”®® 
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In the second scene of Act I of The Cocktail Party Eliot 
makes an effective use of idea imagery to reveal Edward’s 
instinct for abstract thinking, his awareness of his own medio¬ 
crity and of the metaphysical influence on his life : 

“Only the happiness of knowing 

That the misery does not feed on the ruin of loveliness. 

That the tedium is not the residue of ecstasy, 

I sec that my life was determined long ago 
And that the struggle to escape from it 
Is only a make believe, a pretence 
That what is, is not, or could be changed.”®’ 

In direct contrast with this imagery comes the animal 
imagery in the speech of Celia which aims at reducing Edward’s 
portrait into one of wretchedness (or bestiality). 

“What I heard was only the noise of an insect 
Dry, endless, meaningless, inhuman— 

You might have made it by scraping your legs 

together— 

Or however grasshoppers do it. 1 looked. 

And listened for your heart, your blood, 

And saw only a beetle the size of a man 

With nothing more inside it than what comes out 

When you tread on a beetle.”®® 

In a striking imagery of violence in Act I scene 3, the 
Unidentified Guest, in fact, tells Edward not to indulge in 
animal fury when Lavinia is restored to him : “Don’t strangle 
each other with knotted memories”.®® 

Though Eliot makes use of the machine-imagery in the same 
scene to reveal Lavinia’s acceptance of the supernatural 
influence : 

“I don’t know why. But it seems to me that yesterday 
I started some machine, that goes on working. 

And I cannot stop it; no, it’s not like a machine 
Or if it’s a machine, someone else is running It. 

But who ? somebody is always interfering... 

I don’t feel free...and yet I started it...”,®^ 
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he is back again with the animal imagery to bring to light 
the element of bestiality that stands in the way of any true 
understanding between the husband and wife : 

“So here we are again, Back in the trap. 

With only one difference, perhaps—we can fight each 

other. 

Instead of each taking his corner of the cage”®®. 

The uneasy human relationship between Edward and Lavinia 
throws into relief the futility of narrow domestic life which is 
circumscribed by bestiality. In a intertexture of domestic and 
animal images Edward’s speech pinpoints the evil of the gross 
ego-centric life which deprives men of happiness ; 

“What devil left the door on the latch 

For these doubts to enter ? And then you came back 

you 

The angel of destruction—^just as I felt sure. 

In a moment, at your touch, there is nothing but ruin. 

O God, what have I done ? The python. The 

Octopus.”®® 

Earlier in the play, with the help of the prison-imagery, 
Eliot drives home the idea that Hell is nothing short of one’s 
narrow self. 

In Act II the moral crisis of Celia is vividly brought out 
in the idea-imagery that describes the ecstasy of one without 
desire and her spiritual anguish : 

“I have thought at moments that the ecstasy is real 
Although those who experience it may have no reality 
For what happened is remembered like a dream 
In which one is exalted by intensity of loving 
In the spirit, a vibration of delight 
Without desire, for desire is fulfilled 
In the delight of loving. A state one does not know 
When awake. But what, or whom I loved. 

Or what in me was loving, I do not know 
And if that is all meaningless, I want to be cured 
Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And the shame of never finding it.”®^ 


7 
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But to keep the audience informed of the background to 
this spiritual yearning Reilly described in domestic imagery 
the horror of everyday life : 

“They do not repine ; 

Are contented with the morning that separates 
And with the evening that brings together 
For casual talk before the fire 
Two people who know they do not understand each 

other. 

Breeding children whom they do not understand 
And who will never understand them.”^® 

Reilly employs idea-imagery to describe the twofold ways 
of living he prescribes to his patients : 

“Each way means loneliness—and communion. 

Both ways avoid the final desolation 
Of solitude in the phantasmal world 
Of imagination, shuffling memories and desires.”®® 

The importance of understanding in life, which is the very 
basis of family happiness is held by Reilly to be the basis of 
any spiritual adventure : 

“To the stale food mouldering in the larder. 

The stale thoughts mouldering in their mind, 

Each unable to disguise his own meanness 
From himself, because it is known to the other. 

It’s not knowledge of the mutual treachery 

But the knowledge that the other understands the motive 

Mirror to mirror, reflecting vanity.”^®® 

Since Lavinia and Edward make a clean breast of their 
failings to the psychiatrist, Julia tells Reilly that they should 
take some sort of risk to help them to a new beginning. In this 
context, she uses dress-imagery to communicate her feelings : 
“All we could do was to give them the chance 
And now, when they are stripped naked to their souls 
And can choose, whether to put on proper costumes 
Or huddle quickly into new disguises; 

They have, for the first time,somewhere to start from.”*® ‘ 
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But to communicate her feelings about Celia and her sense 
of apprehension about her spiritual pilgrimage Julia has 
recourse to complex nature and idea imagery : 

“She will pass between the scolding hills 

Through the valley of derision, like a child sent on 

an errand 


In eagerness and patience.” ^ - 

With the ritual incantation of the libation ceremony (that 
takes place in the psychiatrist’s consulting room in London) 
in which Julia, Al^x and Reilly join in a Chorus, a supernatu¬ 
ral atmosphere is slowly induced into the play. Here nature 
imagery predominates and intensifies the feeling of other 
apprehension : 

Reilly “Let them build the hearth 

Under the protection of the stars 

Alex. Let them place a chair each side of it. 

Julia May the holy ones watch over the roof 

May the moon herself influence the bed 

(they drink) 

Alex. The words for those who go upon a journey. 

Reilly Protector of travellers 

Bless the Road. 

Alex Watch over her in the desert 

Watch over her in the mountain 
Watch over her in the labyrinth 
Watch over her by the quicksand. 

Julia Protect her from the voices 

Protect her from the visions 
Protect her in the tumult 
Protect her in the silence.”^ 

Perhaps the most suggestive picture of Celia haunted by 
the supernatural forces is offered by Reilly towards the end 
of the play in a neat image : 

“When I first met Miss Coplestone, in this room, 

I saw the image, standing behind her chair. 

Of a Celia Coplestone whose face showed the astonishment 
Of the first five minutes after a violent death.” 
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But Eliot has missed no opportunity to rationalize this 
experience for the realistic theatre by offering indirectly an 
apology for his individul mode of presentation : 

•‘If this strains your credulity, Mrs. Chamberlayne, 

1 ask you only to entertain the suggestion 
That a sudden intuition, in certain minds, 

May tend to express itself at once in a picture.”^®® 

That in a way is the key to Eliot’s art of presentation of 
the religious emotion (or the supernatural element) in the rea¬ 
listic theatre by means of images. 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 

In his eagerness to bring the verse medium of his plays close 
to the idiom of everyday speech, Eliot has scrupulously avoided 
the use of imagery in The Confidential Clerk. Save for a few 
images (not exceeding even a dozen) the play is almost devoid 
of imagery. Nevertheless, even in the limited context, the 
recurring imagery in the drama which is drawn from garden 
or nature, is highly significant. 

The garden-imagery is by far the most significant imagery 
in Eliot’s drama. To him, the garden is the symbol of the 
old-world bliss or ecstasy of which we have only occasional 
glimpses. As a matter of fact Eliot’s graden-imagery is a 
reminder of the great Biblical episode of Adam and Eve’s 
banishment from the garden of Eden. What Eliot’s garden- 
imagery suggests is that the lost world of innocence, now 
denied to men, can be only an esoteric experience to those 
who want to retreat occasionally into the land of the heart’s 
desire. But that ideal land—the land of wish-fulfilment, can 
be experienced in the work-a-day world by such sincere souls 
(or Christians) as Eggerson, whose garden meets the require¬ 
ments of both the worlds—the ideal as well as the real. Hence 
Colby speaks approvingly of Eggerson’s garden. 
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“Well, he retires to his garden—literally, 

And also in the same sense that I retire to mine. 

But he doesn’t feel alone there. And when she comes out 
He has marrows, or beetroot, or peas...for Mrs. 

Eggerson”.^®^ 

Of Eliot's use of garden-imagery in this play and elsewhere, 
Carol Smith offers an interesting account: 

“Eliot used the image of the garden to represent to escape 
into ecstasy as early as the “hyacinth girl” passage in The 
Waste Land and later in Ash Wednesday and Bum Norton. It 
also appears in Harry’s rose-garden in The Family Reunion 
and in the magic forest where Celia seeks a lost treasure in 
The Cocktail Party. In Eliot’s latest play, The Elder States¬ 
man, the setting for Lord Claverton’s mastery of the past 
through love is the sanatorium’s garden of memory. In Eliot’s 
early use of this image his emphasis was on the transitory and 
even illusory quality of remembered bliss, and he frequently 
portrayed the experience of ecstasy in sexual terms. This, the 
poet implied, was all that humanity had salvaged from the 
original Garden of Eden where physical love and spiritual lover 
were not separated and sexual and religious fertility were one. 
It is indicative of a significant change in Eliot's view of religi¬ 
ous experience that, whereas earlier the garden of remembered 
bliss was opposed to the experience of everyday living in The 
Confidential Clerk the earlier secret rose garden is rejected by 
Colby in favour of the totality of Eggerson’s garden, where God 
walks among the vegetables. The rose has become marrows, or 
beetroot, or peas and, while less exotic, the products of the 
new garden are more useful in satisfying the needs of everyday 
existence. In The Confidential Clerk the garden image is also 
used to differentiate those characters who can discover a sense 
of selfhood which will allow an integration of religious and 
secular experience from those characters who cannot. B. 
Kaghan and Lucasta have no private gardens and must depend 
on others to give them their roles in life. Sir Claude and Lady 
Elizabeth possess private gardens in which they can escape 
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from the rest of their existence in order to find a temporary 
order and meaning. Only Eggerson has a garden which satis¬ 
fies the needs of both realms simultaneously.” ^ ® ^ 

The shift from the earlier rose-garden image to the image 
drawn from the vegetable garden, (as pointed out by Carol 
Smith) undoubtedly bears out the transition in the religious 
attitude of T. S. Eliot, so far as the problem of communica¬ 
tion is concerned. In order to approximate the world of 
reality to that of the religious experience, Eliot upholds the 
notion of a totality of experience which integrates the secular 
into the religious. Hence, Colby speaks of the unreality of his 
twofold existence : of the one in the garden and the other out¬ 
side it. 

“What I mean is, my garden is no less unreal to me 
Than the world outside it. If you have two lives 
Which have nothing whatever to do with each other 
Well, they’re both unreal. But for Eggerson 
His garden is part of one single world.” 

When Lucasta seeks clarification on the issue, Colby 
straightforwardly says that the true religious experience will 
have made the secular life all the more acceptable to him : 

“If I were religious, God would walk in my garden 
And that would make the world outside it real 
And acceptable, I think.” 

What, in fact, Eliot’s garden-imagery suggests or even actu¬ 
alizes that “religion must be primarily a matter of behaviour 
and habit, must be integrated with its social life-.-’’^'*^ 

Though only sparingly used this garden-imagery (i.e. 
Eggerson’s garden) proves to be an effective dramatic device for 
making the religious experience acceptable to the secular or the 
commercial theatre. 


THE ELDER STATESMAN 

In his final bid to woo the audience of the commercial 
theatre Eliot comes to be very much preoccupied with the 
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problem of maintaining the verisimilitude of realistic plays in 
the surlace action of his last plays, in which the verse medium 
closely follows the idiom of everyday speech. Consequently, the 
formal beauty of imagery comes to be very much conspicuous 
by its sparseness in the dramatic poetry of the present play. 

Nevertheless, Eliot exploits the resources of imagery in 
unfolding the theme and characterisation of the play, which, 
within its narrow compass of the restricted use of imges, caters 
to the demand of the naturalistic theatre. The most significant 
image of the play is drawn from the mirror, which, the 
dramatist suitably employs to recall the associations of Lord 
Claverton’s shady past. In fact, Frederico Gomez, an old 
associate of Lord Cieverton’s buried past, projects the cross¬ 
currents of his inner thoughts in the mirror imagery :— 

“The worst kind of failure, in ray opinion. 

Is the man who has to keep on pretending to himself 
That he’s a success—the man who in the morning 
Has to make up his face before he looks in the 

mirror.”^ 


Again : 

“Yoa’ll be afraid of whispers, 

The reflection in the mirror of the face behind you, 

The ambiguous smile, the distant salutation, 

The sudden silence when you enter the smoking 

room.”‘‘® 

The emptiness of Lord Claverton’s private life, now devoid 
of love and friendship which he had once staked for the hollow 
public life, has been actualized in the station imagery : 

“It’s just like sitting in an empty waiting room 
In a railway station on a branch line. 

After the last train, after all the other passengers 
Have left, and the booking oflSce is closed 
And the porters have gone. What am I waiting for 
In a cold and empty room before an empty grate 

Of Lord Claverton’s mechanical existence, there is a sly hint 
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in Monica’s express concern, for his hectic life which is arti¬ 
culated in a machine-image: 

“You know I’m to protect you 

From your own restless energy—the inexhaustible 

Sources of the power that wears out the machine.” * ‘ ^ 

Mrs Carghill, one of the ‘ghosts’ of his hurried life, haunts 
Lord Claverton at Badgley Court to remind him of his 
passionate involvement with her in his youth. She likes to 
register her inalienable claim upon the elder statesman who, 
now, wants to do away with his shady past. With the help of 
a neat animal image the playwright articulates the almost awe¬ 
inspiring sense of intimacy that obtained between Lord 
Claverton and Mrs Carghill. 

“It’s simply that I feel that we belong together... 

Now, don’t get alarmed. But you touched my soul— 
Pawed it, perhaps, and the touch still lingers. 

And I’ve touched yours.” ^ ^ 

The supreme lesson of love which the “elder statesman” 
finally imbibes is presented in the play almost in the form of an 
apocalyptic vision. Charles’ account of his passionate love 
for Monica is rendered in the familiar image of disease. 

“Oh my dear, 

I love you to the limits of speech, and beyond. 

It’s strange that words are so inadequate, 

Yet, like the asthmatic struggling for breath. 

So the lover must struggle for words.” ^ ^ ® 

It speaks of Eliot’s superb skill of weaving a pattern of 
images drawn from familiar sources through which he is able to 
communicate the theme of his religious plays to the audience of 
the commercial theatre. 
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AN APPROACH TO ELIOT'S EARLY POEMS 


Prufrock and other OBSERVATiONs^he early poems of T. S. 
Eliot show a distinct concern for the inherent weakness of 
modern man, nourished and circumscribed by urban society. 
More than any other poems of the period they deal with the 
complex problem of man’s self-evasion. The poet is very much 
aggrieved to notice that most people today are mechanical and 
easy going in their habits. A cheery automatism seems to have 
deprived them of the proper sense of values. An inadequate 
sense of good and evil has misguided their steps in life. They 
suffer from a distressing problem of moral uncertainty, since 
morals are simply adhered to by way of habit and are not 
backed by any religious sanction. The poet is very much 
dissatisfied with modern men as most of them are victims of 
mental sloth and consequent frustration. Although they 
struggle with an overwhelming sense of incapacity, the aftermath 
of mental indecision, they do not care to look deep into their 
own selves. Even the most serious issues of life like sex and 
religion are treated as commonplace themes, and hardly any 
dignity is attached to them. Since modern society places too 
much regard on material interests, lust for human flesh has 
become a broad feature of life. This burning passion, far from 
being elevated, is very often suppressed by the prevailing decorum 
of the society. Invariably it lends to perversity and confusion. 
Eliot thinks that there are two possible ways of salvation out 
of the present chaos : either modern men should willingly 
submit themselves to emotional discipline, or they should be 
so sincere as to choose damnation and follow their master 
passion to the farthest limits. Both ways he can face' 
the naked truth of life. But the former is at present a difficult 
process for the material-minded people. 

The other alternative is salvation through damnation. This 
seems to be a more plausible endeavour in the present context 
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of inanition or vacuity that we very often project in our senses, 
since this would make us conscious of our “real self**—the evil 
self. 

The Love song of Alfred Prufrock is a study in modern cons¬ 
ciousness torn between the conflicting emotions of desire and 
incapacity. From its very inception we are aware of an anaes¬ 
thesia that is slowly gripping the mind of modern men; The 
life of the metropolis, the centre of modern culture, is unstable 
and superficial, devoid of any fixity of purpose. People pass 
their restless nights in cheap hotels or in *saw-dust restaurants’, 
as if they have no fixed dwelling even. The life they lead is 
a life submerged in filth and squalor ; they do not wish to 
break through its spell. A spirit of self-evasion, the natural 
consequence of mental inertia, seems to have overpowered 
most modern people. In the ironical self-portraiture of Pru¬ 
frock, the poet intends to criticise this tendency of inanition 
or vacuity, which cuts at the root of all emotional endeavour. 
Though most people today try to maintain an exterior polish, 
they suffer from a sense of insuperable difficulty of expressing 
themselves, since the paraphernalia of modern culture, its 
society-balls, marmalade, porcelain and tea etc. are not at all 
conducive to their emotional well-being. A cut and dried 
pattern of life, its artificiality and superficial details are 
followed by them mechanically, although it falls far short of 
their burning passion which subsists within. Consequently, 
a sense of frustration and loneliness is writ large on the face 
of every man. Hence Prufrock’s diflident expression ; 

“Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves leaning out of windows ?” 

At times, out of sheer disgust, however, the suppressed self 
of man seeks to break through the stratifications of society, it 
goes so far as to desire the old animal existence in order to 
realise itself: 

“1 should have been a pair of rag^d claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas.” 
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All these insinuations about modern men induce in us a 
conviction that the poet is in favour of full-blooded and 
natural human beings rather than sophisticated and refined men 
of today. 

Eliot’s concern for morality in sex relationship is manifest in 
Portrait of a Lady. It is essentially the portrait of a youth who 
faces an emotional crisis, following his somewhat unusual rela¬ 
tionship with the lady who has a *buried past’. The poet slyly 
hints at an act the young man has committed much to his dis¬ 
tress, and of which he is afraid to make ^cowardly amends’. We 
can guess that it is this act which has exposed him to a moral 
discomfiture. The year-long relationship which slowly unfolds 
before our eyes,' distinctly suggests the emotional catastrophe 
the youth is fast approaching. Though the Lady is conscious of 
her hold on the young man and significantly tries to remind him 
of what other people say about their relationship, he simply 
tries to look at the whole thing sportively and wants to play it 
out. But the realisation comes hard upon him. Though he 
wants to keep up appearances his self-possession is gone. 

Tn the presence of the lady he feels— 

“...like one who smiles, and turning shall remark 
Suddenly, his expression in a glass. 

My self-possession gutters ; we are really in the dark.” 

On the eve of his departure from the lady he grows restive 
on the sad prospect of his emotional defeat. 

“And I must borrow every changing shape 
To find expression...dance, dance 
Like a dancing bear 
Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape.” 

But he is afraid to face the reality squarely and in the face. 
He wants to forget it in the haze of tobacco-trance. Such an 
attempt at self evasion is what Eliot deprecates. He thinks that 
sex relation is inseparably bound up with the moral problem. 
People must attach sufficient dignity to the whole thing. It is 
the lack of manliness which has aggravated the atmosphere of 
moral uncertainty. In so far as we are men, Eliot thinks, we 
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must either commit evil or good, but we cannot escape from it. 
This moral sense of good and evil has distinguished men from 
other animals. Eliot is alarmed to see that modern men try to 
forget the inevitable by imposing upon themselves the super¬ 
ficialities of life. 

Preludes may serve as an introduction to Eliot’s conception 
of modern life, characterized by a sense of decay and frustra¬ 
tion. The routine bound life in the city, its mechanical absorp¬ 
tion in superficial details results in monotony. A sense of waste 
slowly grows upon the minds of the people. They seem to be 
very much preoccupied with sordid ideas—a definite mark of 
devitalization. Life in the metropolis appears to be dull and 
and cheerless. The ‘burnt-out ends of smoky days’, the ‘grimy 
scraps’ and ‘withered leaves about your feet* are symbolic of a 
sense of waste and frustration that is slowly swallowing up 
society. The images of showers beating on the broken blinds 
and chimney pots, the muddy feet pressing to early coffee 
stands, and in thousand furnished rooms ‘hands raising dingy 
shades’ are pregnant with the underlying idea of boredom. 
Eliot also conceives that modern men are very much overcome 
with the mental fatigue and irritation. The notion of ‘some 
infinitely gentle’, ‘infinitely suffering thing’ characteristically 
brings out the poet’s idea of the plight of the city dwellers. The 
poet likes to hint at the drawbacks of mechanical and lifeless 
society, whose refinement and culture are purely superficial. 

Rhapsody on a Windy Night takes up the moral problem and 
holds under fire all the complications that arise out of mechani¬ 
cal indulgence in lust and sex perversions. Eliot aims at des¬ 
troying the illusion of gentility and complacency in modern life. 
A sense of fatal degradation seems to haunt the city dweller in 
his subconscious mind, where memory in its toils is caught 
unaware. 

Prostitution, which is the outcome of unnatural lust, is, 
according to the poet, inseparably bound up with the economic 
distress of women and the soulless and artificial life that f^ds 
upon it. Absence of moral strength and lack of human under- 
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Standing, he thinks, has led to degeneration and automatic 
absorption in corruption. The picture of a cat flattening itself 
in the gutter and devouring the rancid butter is sufficiently 
provocative and suggests the animality and corruption in which 
men are submerged. The helpless state of modern man is skil¬ 
fully brought out in the image of the old crab with barnacles 
gripping the stick. The artiflcial smiles and charms the prosti¬ 
tute tries to keep up, betray a sense of pathos. The woman is 
presented in an atmosphere of filth and corruption, as a lonely 
and helpless creature to be pitied rather than to be taken advan¬ 
tage of. The poem ends with a sarcastic note on the deceptive 
complacency of modern life : 

“Mount. 

The bed is open ; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall. 

Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life. 

The last twist of the knife.” 

Morning at the Window, The Boston Evening Transcript, Aunt 
Helen and Cousin Nancy offer various pictures of corruption and 
meaninglessness of modernity. Eliot’s idea is that we must do 
away with the superficial refinement. 

Mr Apolinax seems to represent Eliot’s idea of an uncon¬ 
ventional man, who combines in him the contrary elements of 
emotion and intellect—animality and culture, the irresistible 
charm of whose personality is felt, though challenged by the 
people. He is, rather, out of place in the sophisticated society 
where everything is lifeless. Energetic and vigorous, cultured, 
at the same time coarse, emotional as well as prudent, Mr 
Apolinax has all the qualities that Eliot would recommend as 
primary requirements of modern people. 

In his prose-poem Hysteria, with a few bold but artistic 
touches Eliot drives home the idea that too much of obsession 
with sex in modern men has resulted in mental hysteria. 

Conversation Galante characterizes the sentimentalism of the 
urban people as something directly related to vacuity. With a 
clever twist Eliot also conveys the idea that women are the 
prime obstacles to man’s realization of the absolute, 

8 
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La Figlia Che Piange develops the idea of frustration that 
follows the separation of defeated lovers. Sexual passion, Eliot 
wants to suggest, seems to have an overwhelming sway on the 
modern youth even though the futility of the whole thing is 
understood by him. The tragedy of the modern young man, 
Eliot suggests, is the tragedy of emotional failure. 

‘‘Poetry”, concludes Eliot in The use of poetry and the use of 
criticism^ “may help to break up the conventional modes of 
perception and valuation which are perpetually forming and 
make people see the world afresh or some new part of it.” He 
also suggests that since modern men are very much self-evasive, 
the deeper and unknown feelings of the subconscious mind can 
be explored by poetry to our advantage. His early poems illus¬ 
trate the above ideas most artistically. Eliot’s approach to 
different aspects of modern life, has been unconventional, at 
times penetrating. Prufrock and other Observations have success¬ 
fully explored the subconscious mind of the modern man. 
These poems reveal the overgrowing sense of distress and weari¬ 
ness which lie hidden under the garb of false complacency. 
Eliot has been very careful to select only those images of urban 
life which corroborate the hollowness of conventional values. 
He has succeeded in analysing the false values of modern life 
that are nourished by sophistication. 



THE PLACE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘GERONTION’ 

IN ELIOT’S POETRY 


Eliot can unhesitatingly say that “the great poet is among 
other things, one who not merely restores a tradition, which has 
been in abeyance, but one who in his poetry retwines as many 
straying strands of tradition as possible.” Universality of ex¬ 
perience, as well as comprehensiveness of details are the most 
important features of his poetry. Incorporating ideas of living 
tradition that seeks to do away with the stagnant and immova¬ 
ble elements of life, Eliot is ever opposed to conservatism. Any 
sentimental attitude towards the past is always to be discarded 
since it involves an attachment to the inessential. Even the best 
tradition sometimes reveals a mixture of good and bad. Hence, 
a poet feeding on tradition has to be critical and intelligent, else, 
the emotional propensities arc sure to misguide him. Eliot is 
laudably conscious of his task. He yields no palm to sentimenta¬ 
lities. He looks at past with a critical eye and accepts the rele¬ 
vant elements rejecting all that is dross and non-essential for 
the present society. To him past and present are inseparably 
bound up, so much so, that the former regulates the latter and 
is itself altered in the process. Evidently, Eliot is much more 
critical of, and at the same time, a greater supporter of tradition 
working behind. The first poem, to express vigorously his sense 
of tradition, is ‘Gerontion’, which records a subtle change in 
ideas and techniques of his early poetry. 

‘Gerontion’ begins with an epigraph from Measure for 
Measure. It occurs in the Duke’s speech when he pays a visit 
to Claudio, the condemned man. He asks him, “what’s yet in 
this/That bears the name of life ?” 

He tells him that life is not worth keeping. To him life is a 
little conflict, cowardice, insecurity, disease aad a scramble for 
riches. Modern civilization which Eliot likes to hold up to 
ridicule is also based on similar values of life. Extreme sectda- 
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rism and nightmarish zeal for sophistication have paralysed 
modern life. Eliot presents here an old man, who unlike Pru- 
frock and the *Lady’ has no emotional attachment to the 
present life. The character of Gerontion does not tempt us to 
place Eliot in his shoes. Here indeed is the complete detachment 
that has enabled the poet to create an individual who has in 
him the comprehensive and representative human conscious¬ 
ness. An impersonality which Gerontion breathes, heightens the 
very tone of the poem, and at once places it beside the great 
poetic compositions in English poetry. Eliot is always in favour 
of a complete detachment on the part of the artist Irom the ob¬ 
jects which inspire him. The suffering mind must always be kept 
aloof from the mind that creates. He has described the history 
of poetical creation as the long chronicle of the artisPs seif 
sacrifice. Any great piece of art must observe this detachment 
without which the quality suffers a wreck. Hence, Eliot has 
made a case for “Objective Correlative”, which, according to 
him, is the ideal way of “expressing emotion in the form of 
art”. In the poet’s own words : “a set of objects, a situation, a 
chain of events which shall be the formula of that particular 
emotion ; such that when the external facts, which must termi¬ 
nate in sensory experience are given, the emotion is immediately 
evoked.” Gerontion is the objective correlative to Eliot for pre¬ 
senting the gamut of modern experiences, dishevelled and chao¬ 
tic, cut off from the root of life itself, just before our eyes, for a 
useful study. Eliot may have derived the idea of a Gerontion (a 
little old man) from A.C. Benson’s biography of Fitzerald, where 
the hero is at once pathetic and charming, while impotent 
with old age, and ponders on the pessimism of Omar as he beats 
out the futility of his early years. Such a picture of a man 
looking at life from the vantage ground of old age with certain 
detachment, may have settled down into the mind of Eliot into 
the figure of a Gerontion. The very beginning of the poem is 
indicative of a seriousness that Eliot’s later poems betray. An 
old man awaits the rain, the symbol of feftility and regeneration 
in a dry weather. His mind is full of vague ruminations of the 
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past incidents, committed by heroes of Greece and Rome, while 
an adolescent reads history to him. Evidently, the reading of 
history (of modern men) is identified with the immature mind. 
Historical consciousness, which is essentially the need of the 
hour, is not just an adolescent business. The old man casually 
feels the vacuity and lack of vigour in modern life. The very 
dwelling is decayed, signifying the loss of vitality and hope 
in life. The owner of Gerontion’s house is a Jew, which is 
definitely of significance. Tn Eliot’s mind the acquisitive and 
the rather selfish instinct of the Jews are identified with the 
current tendencies. Apart from this, an emotional association 
relating to religion is also present. We cannot but be aware 
of the religious or spiritual tone in which the whole poem is 
set. With a certain amount of disgust Eliot speaks of the Jew 
who squats idly on the window sill ; 

“Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels patched and peeled in London.” 

The squalor and disease combine together in the very 
presence of the .Tew—the symbol of spiritual decadence. The 
goat which is described as coughing in the next line, is sexual 
symbol. It stands for natural lust that is starved. Coughing 
is an attending feature of sexual inhibition. Modern men are 
suffering from dis-satisfaction in sexual relations. Due to over¬ 
much sophistication and social taboos even the natural life of 
men and their proper relations have suffered a setback which 
has paralysed the energy and vigour of men. The poet imme¬ 
diately sets men in the arid atmosphere of the society against 
the barrenness of life, in the imagery of “Rocks, moss, stonecrop 
iron, merds.” The woman whose natural work is child bearing 
and child rearing spends her time in dross kitchen-work and 
complains of her sexual repression through sneezing. She even 
indulges in such nasty work as “poking the peevish gutter” in 
absence of her more natural and serious work. 

With an ironical gesture Gerontion seeks l^o reveal his help¬ 
lessness in his observations. He further describes him as a 
dull head among windy spaces, because any casual study of the 
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social evils would not do. There must be a thorough under¬ 
standing as well as an attempt to bring in remedies which can¬ 
not be done by a man without vigour of life force. 

Suddenly the poet’s ideas shilt to the sermons of Lancelot 
Andrews. In his nativity sermon Andrews deals with “signs” 
which are the indications of God’s message to mankind. This 
also signifies 1-iis appearance among men. “Signs are taken 
for wonders. ‘Masters, we would lam see a sign,’ that is a 
miracle. And in this sense it is a sign to wonder at. Indeed, 
every word here is a wonder...Verbum m Ians, the word with¬ 
out a word ; the eternal word not able to speak a word ; a 
wonder sure. And...swaddled, a wonder loo. He that takes 
the sea and rolls it about with swaddling bands ol darkness. He 
to come thus into Clouts Hiraseh.” Liiot makes a reference to 
Andrews’ sermons in his essay on the latter. 

He has poetically rendeieu the whole thing for a delinite 
heightening ot the moral tone ot the poem. In the gospel of St. 
Mathew the ‘‘word” lliat WuS in the beginning, was conceived 
as putting on hesh and later made into a God. The God was 
Jesus Christ, the saviour and symbol of man’s regeneration from 
his deplorable tali wiili the partaking of the Iruit of the ior- 
bidden tree—knowledge. But in the holy communion or sacra¬ 
ment, knowledge ol the worldly alfairs yields place to wisdom, 
which is a dehnitc understanding of the spiritual realities. But 
sophistication and ariihcialities of the present life act as bars to 
the faith and innocence that expect “signs” and accept the 
union of flesh and logos. But a spiritual regeneration can be still 
conceived in the idea of a complex mixture of terror and beauty. 
The old beauty of life in its manifest simplicity and devotion is 
all lost. It has given place to Terror and only in the person of 
Christ that one can yet see both of them combined. Since Eliot 
has in him the overbearing historical consciousness, his study 
of the current life holds good of the past as well. In the Renais¬ 
sance, resulting in humanism, spiritual realities were driven to 
a corner and given secondary plaice. A new paganism grew up 
to resist the Christian doctrine of renunciation and humiliy. 
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The ritua] of the sacrament gave place to more superficial 
details of humanistic ardour. Likewise, in the present society 
the sacrament of the spring, just like any other material, comes 
to be ‘eaten’ and ‘divided’ and ‘drunk’ in slow whispers. This 
is just tlie reflection of the utter depravation of the society 
suffering from the lack of faith. The very words “dogwood, 
chestnut, flowering Judas” which come next, smack of a barba¬ 
rian culture that opposes the positivist culture. Irving Babbit 
launched a campaign for redeeming positivism in our culture- 
Eliot is his close follower in this direction. 

The universality of the present depravation is illustrated by 
Eliot through such abstract figures as Mr Silvero, who “turns 
from the Lord’s supper to his porcelain at Limoges,” in a diffe¬ 
rent mood and suffers from mental conflict; Hakagawa, who 
takes interest in art ; Madame de Tornquist, who turns a 
“medium”; and Fraulein Von Kulp, with a peculiar posture 
half-heartedly looks back to the past. These characters are the 
very representatives of a decayed society where meaningless 
ideas flash through their brain, like vacant shuttles weaving the 
wind. Gerontion is aware of the vacuity and staleness of his 
life. Hence he has no ghosts. He is an old and impotent fellow 
helpless as the decayed house exposed to the winds, a reflection 
of the futility and anarchy of life itself. 

The central passage of the poem has an artistic depth that 
we rarely come across in modern poetry. Eliot exploits the 
possibilities of rhyraeless verse in this poem. He knows that 
the rejection of rhymeless verse is not a facility, it imposes fur¬ 
ther restrictions on the poet’s language. But he has developed 
the beauty and excellence of blank verse to a height by following 
the Jacobean dramatists, chiefly among them Webster, who 
takes delight in constant evasion and recognition of regularity. 
Complexity of imageries as well as psychological subtleties add 
richness to the poem, juxtaposition of emotion and intellect 
which abound in the works of Tourneur, Middleton, Chapman 
and Donne has received proper treatment in the hands of Eliot. 
The passage of history immediately puts Eliot in direct touch 
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with the tradition. The historical consciousness of Gourmont 
and Hulme here finds an artistic expression. 

The beginning line of the passage “After such knowledge 
what forgiveness ?” seems to refer to the fatality of human 
knowledge and the old Christian story of Original Sin commit¬ 
ted by Adam and Eve in partaking of the forbidden fruit 
(Knowledge). The only way that salvation lies is to follow 
Christ and wait for resurrection. Modern men are far away 
from these ideas, since they are without any faith or belief. A 
careful study of the tradition can enlighten the darkness of 
modern minds. But Eliot regretfully notices the confused state of 
affairs prevailing in history. Only a critical eye can discern 
the labyrinthine passages of history where human vanities 
obtain a safe recognition. It mostly offers things wrongly and 
out of place, so that the faith that people arc in need of is never 
at hand because of the dissatisfactions and cravings bred by 
history. It provides men with dead ideas and beliefs that are 
no longer current in the form of idle reminiscences of some 
passion. 


“Think now 

She gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What’s not believed in, or if still believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion.” 

We are sufficiently weak, and hence, accept all the dross and 
non-essential elements from history. But we must become critical. 
A critical study of the past and consequent refusal of those ideas 
that can be dispensed with is the need of the hour. Such a refu¬ 
sal would breed in us a sense of fear or terror which is a kind 
of realization that leads to inquisition and ultimately to a vision 
of glory of the absolute. Consequently, neither fear of the evil 
nor courage to venture at new things can effect our salvation. 
Too much of courage or unbalanced sensB of adventure has 
plunged us into an inferno of vices. Only occasionally our 
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•“foolish” activities thrusts us upon some good that we never 
except or think of. Gerontion^s remorse is forced from the 
aberration which is also due to his knowledge, the very product 
of the tree which now bears the wrath of God. Hence, Geron- 
tion says, “Think neither fear not courage saves us. Unnatural 
vices are fathered by our impudent crimes. These tears are 
shaken from the wrath bearing tree.” 

But there is still hope, the new year brings the message of 
God. We can rely still in the rebirth of Christ (the Tiger) who 
in his all-embracing love and sacrifice would devour us. Thus 
Gerontion passes from despair to prospects of the future. But 
he has not reached the conclusion yet, as he himself feels the 
pulse of modern men’s indecision. This is all due to the absence 
of any faith on which he can reconstruct his future. His house, 
the very world he lives in, is not his own. So he appeals to 
Christ not to misunderstand his ‘show’—the efforts put forward 
to resolve the spiritual crisis from which he suffers. His conjec¬ 
tures are no vain cogitations spurred by devilish thoughts. 

Gerontion pledges his innocence as the very ground on which 
he would meet Christ. Since everything stands perverted and 
adulterated the only hope of salvation lies in sincere confession 
of one’s faults and failings. The beauty that prevailed earlier 
with Christian innocence is no more. With the decay of faith 
beauty has passed away. Gerontion has, however, known the 
subtle changes. Sense of man’s helplessness resulting from his 
separation from God or objective values of life led to terror in 
man, which again passed into inquisition. 

Gerontion, the spokesman of a dying culture, discreetly 
recognises his loss of passion and the cause thereof. Since the 
society has been corrupt and degenerated, where even the 
natural course of life has lost its vigour, everything is adultera¬ 
ted and artificial. Hence a conscientious man is just helpless 
and is unable to preserve his natural powers. Gerontion’s sense- 
organs are just paralysed. He feels badly the absence of any 
physical powers that would enable him to realise God. The 
whole passage illustrates Eliot’s poetic philosophy as also his 
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view of life. He may have been influenced by Middleton’s The 
Changeling, wherein the following lines occur, 

“I that am of your blood was taken from you 
For your better health ; look no more upon it. 

But cast it to the ground regardless 

Let the common selves take it from distinction.'’ 

reminds us immediately of Eliot’s : 

“I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated ?” 

However, Eliot’s language is definitely more powerful in the 
context of the modern life. 

Gerontion's questioning is in the very tone of his bewildered 
quest. He, however, realises the very mockery of his existence, 
and the very thoughts thal disturb him. He is conscious of the 
disturbing elements in his brain. All his reflections are almost 
in a frenzy, since, he is out of touch with any solid base of 
faith on which he can take his stand. They only disturb the 
balance of mind and keep up his burning desire for what is 
absent. Like a pungent sauce that whips up the palate, like a 
series of mirrors that only multiply the single image, his reflec¬ 
tions only enhance his distress. 

But the web of material life is still woven with all its 
complexities. The destructive element still persists. Set in an 
orgy of destruction the present society approaches annihila¬ 
tion. Figures of De Bail Hache, Fresca, Mrs Cammel, only 
remind us of an animal existence caught in a whirlwind of 
blind fury. Like a gull helplessly struggling against the gale on 
the shore and undistinguishable as white feathers in the snow, 
human beings are caught in the web of destruction, since 
they have no moral strength. Life’s distractions, like so many 
winds blowing in a fury reduce Gerontion into a helpless 
and powerless man. Hence the strange irony, that Gerontion 
associates with life. His speculations and ideas arc all like the 
impotent men living in a decayed world in an alien atmosphere,. 
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where only the expectation of regeneration can offer any hope. 
Gerontion’s cry is thus a cry of anguish of a degenerated 
society yearning for salvation. Beneath the mocking surface of 
his reflections, the spiritual anguish of a wretched humanity cut 
off from the life blood of tradition conceals itself. In the strange 
mixture of symbol and imagery, irony and allusiveness, scrip¬ 
tural phrases and psychological details, “Gerontion” is the 
immediate predecessor of The Waste Land. 



FIFTY YEARS OF THE WASTE LAND 


“April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain.” 

Almost Like a refrain those oft-quoted lines of The Waste Land 
have recurred back again and again to me for about a quarter 
century, always with an added charm, rather, with a nostalgia. 
And no wonder, that without being wholly understood, yet 
curiously felt, the most fragmentary poem of the century has 
been the most discussed poem of our age. Fifty years have 
rolled by since its first appearance in the first number of the 
‘Criterion’ in October, 1922. Yet, who can deny that the poem 
still continues to find a pride of place in a literary scholar s 
stock-in-trade ? Gone, of course, are the days when stray 
quotations from ‘The Waste Land’, or even a casual reference to 
Tiresias, or “Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant with a pocket 
full of currants” or “Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks could 
conjure up a queer literary vision or euphoria over the steaming 
cups of coffee in any cultural get-together. But the poem still 
blazes its trails on the literary horizon of the ’seventies, with a 
somewhat subdued glow. Initially, it was Ezra Pound who was 
instrumental in bringing this poem into limelight or even in 
giving it a condensed and coherent from. To quote Pound 
himself : “T/ie Waste Land was placed before me in a series of 
poems. I advised him what to leave out.” Eliot also recalls 
having shown Pound “a Sprawling chaotic poem...which left his 
hands, reduced to about half its size, in the form in which it 
appears in print.” The discovery of the original manuscript 
with blue pencilling by Pound and with Conrad’s epigraph has 
revealed that several long passages in different metres with short 
lyrics sandwiched in between, or again a passage about fashion¬ 
able lady having breakfast in bed, and another long passage 
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about a shipwreck which might have provided a clue to the 
Phoenician sailor, were left out. It was at Pound’s insistence 
that the terms Phlcbas the Phoenician were retained. The con¬ 
troversy that has raged since on how far Eliot’s dictatorial cutt¬ 
ing was willing or preferential, has done little good either to the 
poem or to the poet. The fact remains that The Waste Land 
received a careful dressing in Ezra Pound’s hand. 

But it was Eliot himself who gave The Waste Land its early 
baptism of obscurity by appending a series of notes at the end 
of the poem. The poet’s explanatory notes make the reader 
conscious of the anthropological references in the work. The 
title of the poem is derived from Miss J.L. Weston’s book From 
Ritual to Rotnmance. Eliot has made particular reference to her 
account of the Fisher King, a iigure that appears in a number 
of fertility myths. The Fisher King is impotent and his people 
are, infertile, just as his land is under a curse and laid waste. 
The poet also makes use of the Holy Grail a cup that was used 
by Christ at the Last Supper. The Grail was lost, and hence, 
the search for the Grail became a great Christian image of 
man’s search for the spiritual truth. A Knight who set out in 
quest of the Grail arrived at the Chapel Perilous and put certain 
questions about the holy relic. This done, the plight of the 
people was eased. The search for the Grail is coupled with the 
story of the Fisher King. Frazer’s account of the vegetation 
ceremonies are also referred to by the poet as his second major 
anthropological source for the poem. 

F.R. Leavis was the first critic to describe the work as a self- 
subsistent poem and as a great positive achievement. He accep- 
ted the significance of the poem in terms of fertility ritual. He 
pointed out how “Vegetation cults, fertility rituals with their 
sympathetic magic represent a harmony of human culture with 
the natural environment and express an extreme sense of the 
unity of life.” It cannot be denied that the poet’s most helpful 
note is one relating to the importance of Tiresias, who accord¬ 
ing to the author “is the most important personage in the poem 
uniting all the rest, and that ‘what Tiresias sees’, in fact, is the 
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substance of the poem, and the poem clearly traces his her¬ 
maphroditism. Leavis rightly pointed out that Tiresias’s her¬ 
maphroditism clearly focuses on inclusive human consciousness 
which is the ruling spirit of the poem. 

The theme of the poem is not physical sterility, but emo¬ 
tional and spiritual sterility of Western man and the significance 
of his quest for salvation. The entire span of human history 
seems to be the very canvas on which the poet has painted the 
emotional and spiritual barrenness of the present society. 

The structure of the poem is built upon the scaffold of 
myths, rituals and the cycles of seasons, and on the subtle foun¬ 
dation of the Christian idea of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, the first martyr. But Eliot does not confine himself to 
the Catholic beliefs alone. To propound the eternal signifi¬ 
cance of the spirituality of man, his emotional enrichment, he 
has drawn upon the lessons of Buddha, St. Augustine and the 
great Vedantic philosophy which glorify man’s salvation from 
the limitations of selfish desires and instincts through self- 
renunciation. 

The Waste Land has received diverse interpretations over the 
years. The initial view of the poem as an anatomy of the age’s 
disenchantment, though not wholly set aside, has undergone 
substantial modification. Even the poet’s incidental remark in 
Thoughts After Lambeth revealing his own dissatisfaction with 
such a view has contributed to this end : 

“...when I wrote a poem called The Waste Land some of the 
more approving critics said that I had expressed the ‘disillusion¬ 
ment of a generation’, which is nonsense. I may have expressed 
for them their own illusion of being disillusioned but that did 
not form part of my intention.” 

Thirty for years ago, Stephen Spender cryptically remarked 
that The Waste Land contained characters who were psychologi¬ 
cally crude. He even expressed the view that ‘a poet with such 
a strong dramatic style should seem so bljpded to the existence 
of people outside himself.’ Yet he acknowledged the fact that the 
effect of Eliot’s poetry depends very largely on this blindness. 
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In his essay The Defeatism of The Waste Land Mr David 
Craigy a post-Lawrentian critic of Eliot pointed out that the 
sordid details of the typist-curbuncular-clerk passage are out of 
key with the ornamental reasonance of its diction; whereas the 
vivid imagery and realistic details are sufficiently suggestive of 
stunning representation of the sexual behaviour of the post-war 
generation which highlights Eliot’s caricature of the emotional 
aridity of the present civilisation. A critic of this generation, 
Wiiliam Pritchard, however, says that **The Waste Land seems— 
at least to an American reader—too much the modern poem 
to be quite believable.” 

Whether we accept Mathiessen’s description of The Waste 
Land as a ‘music of idea’s, or I. A. Richard’s, as a poem of com¬ 
plete unbelief, or R.P. Blackmur’s account of it as the ‘sensual 
metaphysics of poetry’, the subtle interweaving of imagery, the 
clever juxtaposition of manifold human experiences converging 
on the theme of love, sex and spiritual regeneration through an 
unrolling of myths and rituals, and the magic of semantic 
rejuvenation spread out over the poem in the most brilliant 
interplay of words, leave one thoroughly spell-bound. It stands 
out even after half a century of its publication as a poem of 
incomparable beauty even in its rugged and fragmentary shape, 
no less, as a poem of endless controversy. 



THE IRISH HERITAGE AND W. B. YEATS 


In The course of his lectures on the study of Celtic literature 
Mathew Arnold declares that their is a Celtic element in English 
nature. He says that English poetry got its turn for melan¬ 
choly and natural magic probably from the Celtic element. How 
for the Celtic traits are native to the English genius is, of course^ 
debatable. But in the mainstream of twentieth century English 
^ literature the Celtic passion for nature and melancholy are 
invariably present. They are beyond doubt, the contributions 
of a galaxy of a Irish writers who have enriphed modern English 
literature, immensely. It is true, that without this legacy, rather, 
the Irish heritage, twentieth century English literature would 
have been very much poorer. 

The leading figure of the Irish literary renascence which 
began around the opening of this century was the Irish Nobel 
Laureate W.B. Yeats. He, along with a few Irish writers, bad 
been instrumental in enlarging the landscape of modern English 
literature with Celtic mythology. Yeats, however, sought to 
create a mythology for him in the framework of events which 
would give the ancestral memories their full significance. The 
design of his mythology had been, at once, historical, pantheis¬ 
tic and prophetic. He sought the source of his mythology in 
the Celtic legends because he wanted to reawaken Ireland to 
her natural heritage of the heroic ages of Cuchulain, Finn, 
Conchubor, Deirdre and the rest, to make her people see her 
as Cathleenni-Houlihan—as a symbol of beauty and woman¬ 
hood. He believed that the consciousness of the past might 
unify the people ; hence, his eagerness to utilise the common 
myth and its symbols which were linked up with ancestral 
memory. He was inspired with the same nostalgia for the Sligo 
mountains and the Danaan Shore as had been Irish nationalist 
poets Mangan and Davis before him. *Yeats also wanted to 
link the Danaan shore to the poor peasantry since he believed 
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that from the beliefs and emotions of her common people one 
could have the religion of the muses. Here he was at one with 
Synge who discovered in the language of the rustic people of 
Aaran Islands the very l^ingiiage of tragedy. 

Yeats derived his inspiration for poetic imagination from 
three focal points of his habitual association : Dublin, the seat 
of Irish nationalism in politics and literature, County Sligo and 
some other places in the Western part of Ireland which has ever 
served as the nursery of Irish legend and folklore ; and London, 
the centre of feverish activities for the Pre-Raphaelites and the 
aesthetes of the nineties. Without County Sligo most of his 
delightful poems that have quiet precision and natural imagery 
(often making use of county place-names from folk-lore) would 
have been quite impossible. The Irish literary circles in Dublin 
led him to the great stories of the heroic Ireland, and even when 
neo-Platonism was the burden of his poetry, he referred to the 
ron^antic associations of the Irish heroic themes. Take, for 
instance : 

“Come near me, when I sing of the ancient ways : 

Cuchulain battling with the bitter tide ; 

The Druid, grey, wood-nurtured, quiet-eyed, 

Who cast round Fergus dreams, and ruin untold,”. 

(To the Rose Upon the Road of Time) 

The English influence of London (which was quite short¬ 
lived) belongs to the early part of his poetic career, when Shelley, 
Oscar Wilde and the Pre-Raphaelites provided him the source 
of inspiration. He outgrew this as he outgrew his adolescence. 
Louis Macneice rightly says that *it was Ireland that gave body 
to his poetry’. Indeed, he owed much of his originality to the 
deliberate attempt to be Irish. He never felt happy in the alien 
atmosphere of London. So he wanted to escape from it very 
often. His escape from London truly coincides with his escape 
from adolescence. ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’, is Yeats’s 
first properly Irish poem in which he raised a protest against 
the very atmosphere of the city. In it he wanted to give vent 
9 
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to his longing for County SligOt where nature holds out her 
magical charms: 

“And I shall have some peace there, for peace 

comes dropping slow. 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to 

where the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 

purple glow. 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night 

and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 

by the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the 

pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 

Yeats had always lived in London, like a foreigner. Under 
the inspiration of the Fenian leader John O’Leary Yeats set 
himself to the task of reviving old Irish poetry which had 
greater affinities with Villon rather than with Blake, Shelly or 
Wordsworth. Hence the manly and rugged Ireland that was 
described by Synge in his plays also received Yeats’s homage in 
his later poetry. The poet himself writes : 

“Irish poets learn your trade 
Sing the peasantry, and then 
Hard-riding country gentlemen 
The holiness of monks, and after 
Porter-drinkers’ randy laughter” 

{Under Ben Bulben) 

In 1913, Yeats openly deplored the lack of daring and 
imagination in contemporary Ireland which kept the writers 
away from the romantic Ireland of *the noble and the 
beggarman’: 

“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone 

It’s with O’ Leary in the grave”. {September 1913) 
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Yeats deliberately tried to keep close to the romantic lands¬ 
capes of Sligo and Galway and set out to match his verse to 
them. There is, indeed, as Louis Macneice points out, “some¬ 
thing palpably in common between the subtle colour and move¬ 
ment of his verse and that Western landscape which is at the 
same time delicate and strong.” Take for instance, the poem 
“The Unappeasable Host”, which combines the beauty of the 
Western Landscape and the Celtic melancholy with the subtle 
movement of the verse : 

“The Danaan children laugh, in cradles of of wrought gold, 
And clap their hands together, and half close their eyes 
For they will ride the North when the ger-eagle flies. 

With heavy whitening wings, and a heart fallen cold, 

1 kiss my waiting child and press it to my breast. 

And hear the narrow graves calling my child and me 
Desolate winds that cry over the wandering sea ; 

Desolate winds that hover in the flaming West”. 

It is this Irish landscape and its shifting pattern that leave a 
permanent impress on the readers of Yeats’s poetry. In his 
preface to ‘John Bull's Other Island’, George Bernard Shaw in 
his characteristic way says, “There is no Irish race anymore 
than there is an English race or a Yankee race. There is an 
Irish climate, which will stamp an immigrant more deeply and 
durably in two years apparently than the English climate will 
in two hundred.” Indeed, the Irish landscape is very much 
affected by the climate, and this is quite evident in Yeats’s 
poetry. 

Like most Irish writers Yeats was conditioned by his puritan 
background. He began his poetic career with the belief that 
the body corrupts and was converted in his later life to the con¬ 
trary belief, which made him parade his sensuality, almost like 
a released prisoner conscious of his freedom. Hence his later 
poetry frequently uses erotic symbols. Yeats’s unfulfilled amour 
with an aristocratic Lady called Maud Gonne was no less res¬ 
ponsible for this transformation. It was Maud Gonne who 
urged Yeats to be directly involved in Irisli National Movement. 
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Hence, much of his patriotic idealism was initially identified 
with his love for this unattainable lady. 

“I am haunted by numberless islands, and 

many a Danaan Shore 
Where time would surely forget us, and 

sorrow come near us no more ; 

Soon far from the rose and the lily and fret 

of the flames would we be 
Were we only white birds, ray beloved, 

buoyed out on the foam of the sea 

But the poet was utterly disillusioned in love, later in his 
life, and in place of the romantic imagery (the world of the rose 
and the lily) of his earlier poetry there soon appeared a new 
tendency to realism and violence. The violent Easter Uprising 
of 1916 had also deeply stirred Yeats’ feelings and hence, quite 
often in his later poetry he speaks of individual violence as one 
of the rights of man. ^ 

Meanwhile Yeats was drawn to the Irish Theatre Movement 
and became its protagonist. In his zest for realism and objec¬ 
tivity he devoted himself to writing a number of poetic plays. 
And there is an interesting correlation between the poems and 
plays of W.B. Yeats. Both exploit the Celtic legend with a view 
to providing the national mythology which could unify the 
imagination of the people. But in the ‘Seven Woods’ and in 
‘The Shadowy Waters’ there is very little pure poetry ; attempts 
have been made to present topical comedy in them. His play 
‘Cathleen-ni-Houlihan’, originally written for Maud Gonne, 
represents Ireland's deathless desire for freedony^ For a time, 
Yeats experimented with Noh-type drama, under the inspiration 
of Ezra Pound. Then there was a noticeable break in the two 
mystery plays ‘Calvary’ and ‘The Resurrection’ in which he 
evolved a clear, lucid and efficient prose that comes close to the 
Irish peasant dialect. Like a true Irishman, Yeats was a hater 
of the materialistic middle class and he dispensed with its yearn> 
ing for excessive contemporaneity in all his plays. Though be 
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could hardly realise his goal of ‘The Theatre of the great speech 
he has been able to revive like a true missionary the glory 
of the Irish peasantry and the nobility of their beautiful speech. 
Here, lay, possibly, Ireland’s greatest contribution to modern 
English drama. 



THE TRAGIC ROMANCE OF W.B. YEATS 


William Butler Yeats is widely known to us for his famous 
introduction to Tagore’s Gitanjali. His warm and unreserved 
admiration for our greatest lyric poet has endeared him to many 
Indians. But his attitude to Tagore suffered a sea-change in 
the later part of his poetic career. The same prose translations 
from Rabindranath Tagore that once ‘stirred his blood’, left 
him cold in the afternoon of his life. This was largely due to 
his metamorphosis from the romantic dreamer into the crass 
realist. 

Some critics have traced in this transformation the gradual 
weaning away of the poet from the romantic vision of Ireland 
imparted to him by the Fenian leader John O’ Leary. But few 
people know that Yeats’ literary career was virtually moulded 
by a tragic romance, by his love for a beautiful lady (Maud 
Gonne), often lovingly described by the poet as a goddess, a 
‘Pallas Athene’. 

Till the 37tli year of his life Yeats was madly in love with 
this lady whose extraordinary qualities charmed and over¬ 
whelmed him. His poetry drew inspiration from her ; often 
veered round her angelic figure, and her associations. All that 
is lush and romantic about his poetry owes itself to Maud 
Gonne who often merged into Yeats’ vision of a romantic Ire¬ 
land. So, when she finally chose to give him up as a lover, there 
was a major change in the life and literary career of Yeats. 

Even in his early youth Yeats was an unusual character. As 
his feelings were trained on Shelleyan idea of perfect love, he 
yearned for an unusual woman whom he could adore and idea¬ 
lize. Almost as a boy, he had an air of unreality about his 
ideas. He was shy and quite ignorant of women. Very much 
like his Oisin, he failed to realize what his great love would be 

N ^ 

like ; yet he knew it would come some day. And it did come 
in the 23rd year of his life when his real troubles began. In his 
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Autobiography, there is a vivid account of his first meeting with 
Maud Gonne, ‘a most beautiful girl who had left the society of 
the Viceregal court for Dublin nationalism’: 

“Presently she drove up to our house in Bedford Park in a 
hansom with an introduction from John O’Leary to my father 
(J. B. Yeats, who was a painter). I had never thought to see in 
a living woman so great beauty. It belonged to famous pictures* 
to poetry, to some legendary past. A complexion like the 
bloom of apples and yet face and body had the beauty of linea¬ 
ments which Blake calls the highest beauty because it changes 
least from youth to age, and stature so great that she seemed of 
a divine race. Her movements were works of grace, and I under¬ 
stood at last why the poets of antiquity, where we would but 
speak of face and form, sing loving some lady, that she seems 
like a goddess. As I look backward it seems to me that she 
brought into my life—and yet I saw only what lay upon the 
surface—the middle of the tent, a sound, as if of a Burmese 
gong, an overpowering tumult that had yet many pleasant 
secondary notes.” 

Yeats saw this lady for the first time near a window beside 
a cluster of apple blossoms, which left such an indelible impress 
ion his mind that the image of the apple blossoms often recurs 
in his poetry. 

Yeats was invited by Maud Gonne to dine with her the same 
evening in her rooms at Ebury Street. Since then almost every 
night the two dined together during her stay in London ; Yeats 
has handsomely complimented her in his Autobiography for her 
generosity and goodness, all those days. 

Maud Gonne had already heard about Yeats from O’Leary 
who was their common Guru for a time. Both of them had 
received political initiation of Thomas Davis with an added 
touch of O’Leary’s heroism and hardness. Maud Gonne was 
impatient of British rule in Ireland and was passionately 
dedicated to the cause of the Irish freedom movement. 

She had a tremendous weaknes for the love and admiration 
of common people—the peasants and the famine-striken rustics 
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of Ireland. She once told Yeats that ‘there was a time when 
many sacrificed their lives for their country, but now they 
sacrifice their dignity’. 

She told Yeats how she wanted to act in a play with a 
patriotic theme. Yeats, at once, seized this opportunity to 
prove his mettle to his beloved. He promised to write for her 
a play calle “The Countess Kathleen”. He began to work on 
^ his new play in April 1889. He planned it as something entirely 
different from his previous works. At first, Yeats drafted its 
prose version, and the final shape of the play took quite some¬ 
time to materialize. 

Meanwhile, a great change had come upon the Irish poet 
and his poetry. His all-absorbing passion for Maud Gonne not 
only inspired him to write scores of love poems, it filled him 
with self-confidence and energy. In fact, Yeats was quite 
impressed by her devotion to her ideal of working among the 
people of Ireland who were oppressed by foreign rule. But it 
must be said that despite the self-confidence and heroic beauty 
she radiated about herself, she often appeared to be on the 
verge of ruthlessness in her political pursuits. Yeats hardly got 
an opportunity to speak of his intimate feelings for her since 
" she was all the time urging him to work for Irish national 
politics. 

Not only was Yeats temperamentally shy, he was quite 
handicapped by his poverty. He knew that he was quite 
penniless, and she of an altogether different upbringing, was a 
little too high for him, and almost beyond his reach and 
understanding. But his youthful idealism almost kept him 
preoccupied with his sole concern for the welfare of the beloved. 

Sometimes he realized that there was a big barrier between 
them and it struck terror into him. This feeling has been 
expressed in ‘The Shadowy Waters*. In his eagerness to be of 
help to her, the poet almost came to be a slave to her, and Maud 
Gonne was happy to have a useful friend in him, who had 
nothing to demand of her in return. 

\' Unlike Yeats, Maud Gonne was never a dreamer. She 
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believed in action, while the poet preferred to get lost in the 
web of his romantic dreams.JHow much Yeats was carried away 
by his dreams is reveifed in the moving account of the poet 
rushing to Dublin in the summer of 1891, in a desperate bid to 
propose to her simply because she wrote in a letter from her 
Nassau street hotel that she had sad dreams in which she saw 
how in some past life he and she had been brother and sister 
somewhere on the fringe of the Western desert sold into 
slavery together. His sad experience of the rejection has been 
narrated by the poet quite poignantly. 

‘d had come into the room with the purpose in my mind 
and hardly looked at her or thought of her beauty but sat there 
holding her hand and speaking vehemently. She did not take 
away her hand for a while and I ceased to speak and presently 
as we sat in silence I knew my confidence had gone and an ins¬ 
tant later she drew her hand away. No, she could not marry, 
there were reasons that she could never marry. Her words 
were not of a conventional ring. She asked for my friendship.” 

Yeats was content to spend the next day with Maud Gonne 
upon the cliffs at Howth in a very picturesque setting, dining 
together at a little cottage. There he overheard the nurse 
asking her lady if she were really engaged to be married. At 
the end of the day Yeats knew that he had spent his precious 
ten shillings, his only possession at the time. 

But, however gloomy the experience, it led to the creation of 
a famous poem “The White Birds”, one of the most delicate 
,and dreaming of love poems. Here the poet writes : 

“I am haunted by numberless islands 

and many a 

Danaan Shore. 

Where time would surely forget us and 

sorrow come near us no more ; 

Soon far from the rose and the lily and 

fret of the flames would we be 

Were we only White birds, my beloved, 

buoyed out on the foam of the sea.” 
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Even after this depressing experience the poet continued to» 
see his beloved and read out to her the unfinished text of “The 
Countess Kathleen” which moved her intensely. At this time a 
message from a secret society in France reached Maud Gonne, 
recalling her to France. Yeats now chose to live at Sligo with 
George Pollexfen to complete “The Countess Kathleen.” 

After sometime Yeats received a letter from France telling 
him about the sorrows of Maud Gonne. He at once went to 
Dublin to receive her ^long with the dead body of C. S. Parnell 
who had died abroad. 

With the death of Parnell a void was created in the romantic 
politics of Ireland. Now they saw each other quite frequently. 
He often saw her at her sister’s or cousin's home. Maud 
Gonne now needed him badly, and sometimes her weakness* 
appeared to be turning into love. 

Yeats initiated her into the secret mysteries of the Hermetic 
Societ^^AlI that Yeats now wanted to do was to keep her 
engaged in magic and mysticism, to divert her attention from 
the squabbles of politics, to give her some protection and peace. 

He wanted to bring home to her the harsh fact that politics 
was swamping her more noble qualities. But Maud Gonne did 
not listen to his protestations. She soon joined the relief opera¬ 
tions among the famine-sricken peasants. Due to over-exercise 
she fell sick and was threatened with consumption. She went 
over to the continent for treatment and recovery. 

On this occasion Yeats wrote a moving poem ‘A Dream of 
Death’ which Maud Gonne later mockingly described as her 
premature epitaph. This poem came to be published in 1891. 

Next year, the poet completed his play ‘The Countess^ 
Kathleen'. The theme of the play bore indirect reference to 
Maud Gonne’s sacrifice for the cause of the Irish people.,/ The 
plot is quite simple. Two agents of the devil flock to Ireland iu 
time of famine to purchase the souls of the starving peasants 
with gold. In order to prevent this evil Countess Kathleen 
sacrifices her own goods to gather enough nfbney to purchase 
food for the famine-stricken peasants to prevent them from 
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seiling their souls away. Here Kevin the bard, is the poet 
himself and the Countess is, beyond doubt, Maud Gonne, his 
beloved, who made a sacrifice of her health to bring relief to the 
peasants. Kevin’s harp with torn wires is symbolic of Yeats’s 
tormenting love 

“The face of countess Kathleen dwells 
with me, 

The sadness of the world upon her brow— 

The crying of these string grew burdensome 
Therefore I tore them—see—now take 
ray souT'. 

In 1893 Yeats wrote ‘The Rose’ poems which are a mixture 
of intellectual beauty and the idealised beauty of Maud Gonne. 
The Rose, according to Maud Gonne, stood for Yeats’ love for 
her. This is borne out by the poem ‘The Rose of the World’ 
in which Maud is presented by the Helen symbol : ^ 

“Who dreamed that beauty passes like 
a dream ? 

For these red lips, with all their mournful, 
pride. 

Mournful that no new wonder may betide, 

Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam 
And Usnas’ children died.” 

Of the other poems in the volume ‘When you are Old’ and 
‘The sorrow of Love’ bring out the romantic agony of Yeats*^ 
unfulfilled love. Take for instance : 

“How many loved your moments of 
glad grace. 

And loved your beauty with love false 
or true. 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face” 

Or 

“A girl arose that had red mournful lips 
And seemed the greatness of the world 
in tears, 

i 
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Doomed like Odysseus and the labouring 

ships 

And proud as Priam murdered with his 

peers”. 

Who can question the dignity and gentleness of Yeats’ 
sincere passion for the lady who never cared to understand the 
poet on his all-absorbing concern for her ? Subsequently, in 
‘The Wind Among the Reeds’ (1899) we come to have Yeats’ 
ultimate refinement in the subdued expression of love which 
encompasses the vision of an exalted sorrow. 

Again, in ‘Aedh Wishes For the Cloth of Heaven’ Yeats 
sings of the defeatist lover who had nothing to fall back upon, 
save his own devotion to his mistress (which very well reminds 
us of the poet's sincere devotion to Maud Gonne): 

“But I being poor, have only my dreams ; 

1 have spread out my dreams under your feet; 

Tread softly because you tread on my 
dreams”. 

After having accompanied her on a tour of Ireland, England 
and Scotland, Yeats visited Paris in 1899 and proposed to Maud 
Gonne, a third time, and was rejected once again. This time, 
Lady Gregory, a great well-wisher of Yeats personally enquired 
of Maud all about her intentions in regard to Yeats. She was 
told that both Yeats and Maud Gonne had more serious things 
than marriage to think about. It is hardly any wonder that 
when he received a communication from Lady Greogory on 
this matter he had reasons to be tempered in his appreciation 
of his beloved. 

Gradually, the sensuousness which was associated with his 
early love poetry made way for hints of disillusion. This comes 
to be apparent in his poem ‘Never Give All the Heart’. 

‘O never give the heart outright; 

For they, for all smooth lips can say. 

Have given their hearts up to the play”. 

This change in Yeats’ attitude was acceletated by his renewed 
interest in the theatre, for which Lady Gregory was largely 
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responsible. Yeats now took active interest in the Irish National 
Dramatic society, of which he became the President. This rep¬ 
laced the old Irish Literary Theatre. He offered his play ‘Cath- 
leen-ni-Houlihan* for presentation on its stage. 

This play was written for Maud Gonne to represent Ireland’s 
desire for freedom that arose Phoenix-likc from the ashes of the 
unsuccessful rebellions. The first production of the play became 
a memorable event because of the superb acting of Maud Gonne 
in the title role. Hence, Yeats had reason to be happy on this 
occasion. In fact, Yeats had never ceased to love his beloved 
even after the rejection ; he met her often in Dublin^ although 
his youthful ardour was now spent. 

But one night in February 1903, a dreadful message reached 
the poet, who was about to give a lecture to a distinguished 
audience. It was neatly written in a familiar handwriting, yet 
the message was so unfamiliar, so unbelieveable. She had just 
married one Major John Macbride, in Paris. 

A black curtain now seemed to lower upon him. Just for a 
moment the ears being deafened, the sight of the eyes blind with 
lightning, Yeats felt that the ground was slipping away from 
under his feet. But it was only for a moment. He again stood 
up and went through with his lecture as if unconcerned. It was 
one of the best lectures, he had ever delivered in life. He was 
quite a different man now—a mature hardboiled middle aged 
man, shorn of all his boyish romance, yet with malice towards 
none. So he could write of Maud Gonne in his later poetry : 
“Your beauty can but leave among us 
Vague memories, nothing but memories”. 

But this time it was all different. All the sweetness and the 
charm of his early romantic poetry had come to a dead end. Na 
wonder, a disillusioned man, Yeats, in his search for manful 
energy, now turned his back on all good romantic poetry, 
including those of Tagore. 



W.B. YEATS’ CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN 
POETRY AND TRADITION 

Just as night follows the glorious sunset of a waning day and 
ushers in the dawn of another, W.B. Yeats, whose birth centen¬ 
ary was celebrated in 1955, made his appearance in the wake of 
the Victorian tradition of poetry (which itself was a develop¬ 
ment from the Romantic Revival) and heralded the new poetry 
of our age. He carefully nurtured in his poetry the romantic 
element of “strangeness added to beauty” along with the 
autumnal, almost morbid languor of the Victorian Lotus 
Eaters, till he chose to break away from their spell to worship 
the brazen Gods of reality. 

Indeed, he belonged to that noble race of poets, rather, he 
was of the last of those who wrote a number of their best poems 
under the inspiration of self mortifying love. And many of his 
poems are shot-through with self-pity which coloured the imagi¬ 
nation of the English Romantics. They speak of a world of 
romantic poetry which is both traditional and intensely perso¬ 
nal. His own account of his self in Coole Park and Ballylee is, 
therefore, very appropriate : 

“We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness.” 

In 1925 Yeats declared that when he was young his muse 
had been old ; and as he grew older, his muse grew young. Even 
without going into the implications of this statement one can 
confidently say that the^rly and later Yeats belong distinctly 
to two difierent spheres : while the one is emotional, dreamy- 
eyed and languid, the other is straightforward, intellectual and 
earthbound. While his early poems were written in the roman¬ 
tic or late Victorian manner, his later poems have the hard core 
of the metaphysical poetry. ^ 

Notwithstanding the dichotomy between**the early and later 
Yeats, a unifying vision of reality was provided by Yeats’ 
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poetry in the framework of events drawn from the Celtic legend., 
In fact, Yeats had built up a mythology on the solid foundation 
of ancestral memories, which helped him to maintain conti¬ 
nuity and meaning for experience in relation to the past# This 
projection of ancestral memories afforded a sort of release for 
the nostalgia bred by the common heritage of the heroic times 
of Conchubor, Cuchulain, Finn, Deirdre and others in the 
minds of the Irish people. 

Inspired by a patriotic, rather prophetic zeal to unify the 
people of his country, Yeats sought in the common myth and 
its associated symbols a key to the interpretation of history. He 
also wanted to evolve a commonly accepted image of a roman¬ 
tic Ireland in the symbol of Cathleen-ni-Houlihan. Hence his 
mythology was at once nationalist, historic and prophetic,^/ 

Although Yeats upheld the cult of passion (which he owed 
to Pater) throughout liis life, his passion became less nebulous 
and earthier with the passage of time. Several factors contribu¬ 
ted to this change in Yeats’s style of the writing ; his friendhsip 
with Synge which accounted for his ‘contact with the soil’, and 
the political events of 1909-14, which left him dispirited and 
cold, the reading of metaphysical poetry which gave his 
thoughts incisiveness and brought the rhythms of his poems 
closer to common speech, and his association with four remark¬ 
able women, Maud Gonne, Lady Gregory, Mrs Shakespear and 
Hydelees, which gave the final shape to his poetic career. J^ud 
Gonne was the central influence in his life, during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. She was to him a ‘Pallas 
Athene’ or a Beatrice, transfigured by imagination into an 
ethereal figure.. She led him into the whirlpool of Irish politics 
and remained supremely indifferent to his passionate lov«<" For 
a time Yeats regarded this unattainable lady as the symbol of 
his mystical belief, but, soon his loyalty to her ideals gave place 
to a growing sense of bitterness : the apple-blossom beside 
which he saw her for the first time, and which was a recurring 
symbol of his early poetry was now replaced by the sensual and 
materialistic symbol of the Gyres. It was Lady Gregory who 
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restored his interest in life and led him away from the distress¬ 
ing world of politics and propelled him to the theatre. Shsk. 
partially dispelled the unhappy influence of Maud Gonne and 
persuaded him to have truck with humanit^.^ 

Undoubtedly, Yeats’s experience of dr^ma had a strengthen¬ 
ing influence on his poetry.'It relieved him of his earlier dilfuse- 
ncss and made the dreamer in him lean out to reality. It was 
very much accelerated by Yeats’s late marriage with Hydelees 
in 1917. The artist in him was suddenly brought down to stark 
realities of life. All this accounted for the bare, sheer, pene¬ 
trating power of the later Yeats. The poet now declared that he 
had given up his early romantic style of writing : 

“I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 

Song, let them take it. 

For there’s more enterprise 

In walking naked.” (From A Coat) 

This bare and cold style of the later Yeats is amply illustra¬ 
ted by The Tower and The Winding Stair poems. For instance r 

“An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress.” 

(from Sailing to Byzantium) 


Or, 

“All that man is. 

All mere complexities 

The fury and the mire of human veins.” 

(from Byzantium) 

The poems oflfer a striking contrast to the languid, lato^ 
Victorian manner of The Wind among the B^eds or The Coun^ 
less Cathleen group of poems of the early Yeats. For example ^ 
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<*Aiid then you came with those red mournful lips, 

And with you came the whole of the world’s tears. 

And all the sorrows of her labouring ships 
And all the burden of her myriad years.” 

(from The Sorrow of Love) 
Paradoxically enough, side by side with his leaning towards 
reality Yeats developed a yearning for philosophy or abstract 
things. This is illustrated by his poem ‘Mohini Chatterjee’— 
a poem on a relation of Tagore. 

Like his great Indian friend Tagore, who ushered in the 
modern trend in Bengali poetry by even undoing the great 
romantic tradition patiently built up by him over years, Yeats 
broke into the Twentieth Century with a resolve to deal directly 
with the complex contemporary experience. His final recanta¬ 
tion of romanticism and repudiation of the Celtic twilight ini¬ 
tiated an era of dry, hard verse which T.E. Hulme had prophe¬ 
sied. Thus, he was not only the last of the Romantics, but also 
the first of the modern poets who made symbols, not rhetoric, 
carry the necessary complexity. 


10 



W.B. YEATS AND THE INDIAN MONK 

In his critical study of W.B. Yeats, C.L. Wrenn observes that 
there was a period in the poet’s life when his imagination was 
captivated by India, an India of pure romance ‘which bears 
some subtle yet obvious relation to old romantic Ireland.’ The 
India of romance truly haunted Yeats. Indeed, if Yeats took 
any interest in the spiritual realities, it was derived from his 
love of occultism, of the supernatural phenomena. 

Yeats’ mystic quest began in his early youth under the in¬ 
fluence of a Bengali Brahmin, Mohini Chatterjee, who provided 
him great artistic stimulus. Later from Tagore he derived a sort 
of emotional mysticism. But in the last phase of his poetic 
career he again fell under the influence of an Indian monk Shri 
Purohit Swami, a Maharashtrian Yogi who induced into him 
for a while a sort of religious fervour which even tempted him 
to plan a visit to India, to the latter’s Ashram, at the age of 
seventy-two (which, of course, did not materialize). Shri 
Purohit’s Yogic occultism, however, provided him more of 
intellectual satisfaction than of spiritual revelation. Since he 
was always in favour of concrete experience, the supernatural 
activities of Shri Hamsa (the Swami’s Guru as described by Shri 
Purohit) and the Indian Monk’s Yogic practices satisfied his 
yearning for the occult interpretation of the universe. 

A Marathi Brahmin, Shri Purohit Swami was born in Berar 
in 1882, and probably graduated from Calcutta University. It 
appears from certain records that Shri Purohit got his initial 
inspiration in 1913 for going abroad from Rev. Dr Robert 
Scott, who was related to Walter Scott, the novelist. He was 
the acting Principal of Wilson College, Bombay. Dr Scott was 
the first professor in that college to specialize in English 
literature and to teach that subject exclusively. He might have 
inspired Shri Purohit to proceed to Europe with the English 
rendering of his several hundred poems ^written originally in 
Marathi, Hindi and Urdu. Tagore’s winning of the Nobel 
Prize may have as well provided the ground for his optimism. 
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When Shri Purohit left the shores of India, he was almost a 
pauper. Even-the friends who saw him off were quite incredul¬ 
ous about the success of his mission. In Paris he fell sick, and 
a French lady who nursed him in his illness was ready to be a 
Hindu convert and to go along with him to India. 

In London, he grew familiar with Masefield, the Poet- 
Laureate. There he started lecturing on the Gita. He met Sturge 
Moore on April 15, 1931. Yeats came to know of him from 
Mr Moore. The meeting between the two took place at Yeats’s 
request on June 6,1931, in Sturge Moore’s house. In February 
1932 Sturge Moore sent Shri Purohit’s Mss. to Yeats. In a 
letter to Mr Moore, Yeats describes how he was fascinated by 
the latter’s exploration of consciousness : 

“One of the turning points in his practice of concentration 
is when he attains the power of stopping the stream of ideas and 
impressions—that prepares him to receive more direct 
revelation.” 

The book. An Indian Monk, came out in 1932. Yeats reveals 
his sense of closeness to Shri Purohit in his ‘Introduction’. He 
must have got acquainted with Shri Purohit’s unpublished Mss. 
of The Tales of Indian Mysticism the same year, since in a letter 
to the Indian monk he asks him about BahinaBai, the symbolism 
of Thirteen and of the Moon which resemble some elements of 
A Vision. In may, in 1933, Yeats was busy with his work A 
Vision but he managed to have time to revise Shri Purohit’s 
work on his Master Shri Hamsa. Yeats wrote his essay on the 
book in September, 1933. The work actually came out in print 
in 1934. By 1936 Yeats and Shri Purohit grew quite intimate. 
They even found time to read the Upanishads together. 

The winter of 1935-36 was spent by Yeats at Majorca in the 
company of Shri Purohit, callaborating on a translation of the 
Upanishads, which according to Norman Jefferies meant‘correc¬ 
ting the Swami’s over-ornate English, much to Mrs Yeats* dis¬ 
gust, for she grudged the waste of time that could have been 
given to poetry.’ But Yeats had, undoubtedly, developed a great 
enthusiasm for the Indian monk. In a letter to one of his asso- 
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ciates, Mrs Shakespear, he wrote about Shri Purohit’s work 
“I have just sent back final proofs of The Holy Mountain and 
have just read it all through. It seems to me one of those rare 
books that are fundamental. For generations writers will refer 
to it as they will to An Indian Monk. The Swami will fulfil the 
prophecy of his astrologer. ‘Preach to the Whole World* though 
not as did—whose eloquence bores me of course.” (1934) 

On November 15, 1935, Yeats wrote to Dorothy Wellesley 
about his proposed stay with the Swami: ‘The very fact that I 
am going with a man whose mind I touch on only one point, 
means peace. I can live in my own mind and write poetry ; can 
go in a dream and stay there*. That unmistakably refers to the 
spiritual experience of the Swami. Yeats was, beyond doubt, 
very much interested in the Yogic experiences of the Swami, 
since he felt that he embodied in him the spiritual experience 
which could offer him the answer to his quest for a subjective 
system that lives up to his image of a heroic society—of 
unmodified traditionalism. 

We learn from Yeats’s own confession how much he was in¬ 
fluenced by the Swami’s esoteric cult: 

“When Shri Purohit Swami described his journey up those 
seven thousand steps at Mount Girnar, that creaking bed, that 
sound of patterns, in the little old half-forgotten temple and 
fitted everything into an ancient discipline, a philosophy that 
satisfied the intellect, I found all I wanted.” {Later Essays and 
Introductions). 

Yeats also derived the notion of the Indian prayer from Shri 
Purohit: ‘The Indian upon the other hand, approaches God 
through vision, speaks continually of the beauty and terror of 
the great mountains, interrupts his prayer to listen to the song 
of birds, remembers with delight the nightingale that disturbed 
his mediation by alighting upon his head and singing there, 
recalls after many years the whiteness of a sheet, the softness of 
a pillow, the gold embroidery upon a shoe. These things are, 
indeed, part of the splendour of that Divine Being.” 

{Later Essays and Introductions) 
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He, undoubtedly, developed a sense of veneration for the 
religious practices of the Indian monk. The Swami is described 
by him, somewhere as a minstrel and a story teller. His poems 
are described as love-songs or as songs of loyal devotion to the 
friend or master, all of which, in fact, symbolize man’s relation 
to God. The translations of Shri Purohit’s Marathi poems 
seem to have impressed Yeats most, of which the following has 
been quoted by the poet himself: 

Sweet are His eyes, sweet His looks. 

The love they look exceeding sweet. 

Sweet are His lips, sweet His Kiss, 

The love displayed exceeding sweet, 

Sweet His words. His promise sweet. 

Presence and absence both are sweet 
The pangs of love exceeding sweet. 

What Shri Purohit has helped Yeats to resolve is the conflict 
between the poet and the philosopher in him. Actually, it was 
a sort of conflict between Susupti and Turiya—the stages of 
conscious dreaming and consciousness attached to no object, 
according to the Hindu concept. It cannot be denied, however, 
that Yeats was attracted to the mere superficial aspect of Shri 
Purohit’s subjective experience as is evident from his letter to 
Dorothy Wellesley : 

‘I wish you could hear him; his tales come slowly, they must 
be waited for, yet there is enough there to restore the poetry of 
the world. I delight in his folk-lore more than in his 
philosophy.’ 

He obtained the knowledge of the Upanishads and Hindu 
lore intimately through his close contact with Shri Purohit. 

In Yeats’ subjective system we notice the movement of the 
soul or the individual and the race or the civilization, in a cyclic 
pattern and predetermined order of rise and fall into brightness 
and gloom. For both these Yeats sought and found support in 
the Upanishads and in Hindu lore. In Yeats’ system the bright 
fortnight stood for subjectivity and the dark fortnight for objec¬ 
tivity—-as alternating processes in civilization, or for that 
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matter, ia individuals. But according to the Hindu mystic idea 
as propounded by the Upanishads, an individual breaks the 
bonds of birth and death once he reaches subjectivity, the full 
moon or the Turiya : he never returns to objectivity or the 
dark moon, the Susupti or ‘Mount Girnar’ as described by 
Shri Purohit. 

Shri Purohit came to exercise a sort of creative influence on 
the later Yeats, as is discernible in the series of Supernatural 
Songs culminating in Meru and in The Herne^s Egg. In fact, 
Yeats in a letter clearly indicates how much he was indebted to 
Shri Purohit while writing the play The Herne's Egg : 

“Shri Purohit Swami is with me, and the play is his philoso¬ 
phy in a fable, or mine confirmed by him.” ! In fact, the play 
dilates on the traditional Hindu view. 

Of course, Yeats refused to accept the idea of ‘salvation*^ 
since he would rather prefer to be a born singer and would 
accept Original Sin as his theme. But he surely got from 
Shri Purohit’s Upanishadic teaching the idea of the deliverance 
of the soul which he assigned to the Thirteenth Cycle in his own 
‘system’. 

Since Yeats equated the unmodified traditional Hinduism 
with ancient ‘Christian Irishry’, he looked upon Shri Purohit 
with his avowed faith in the supernatural and the miracles as a 
prototype of the legendary Irish Cellach ‘who sang upon his 
death-bed of bird and beast.’ Actually Yeats made use of Shri 
Purohit and his teaching to fill the gap in his own ‘subjective 
system’ in his own mystic quest. 
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